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No housekeeper objects to new worth in a soap at the 
old price nor to added power in the old form. Lifebuoy 
Soap is more than soap yet it costs no more but does 
more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double protection, for it 
adds to the cleansing value of fine soap a sure power 
to destroy germs of infectious disease, so that the wood= 
work and floors, the family washing and the toilet and 
bath take on new antiseptic and health promoting fea 
tures. It is an honest, undisguised soap, with its own 
clean, wholesome scent indicating-its antiseptic qualities. 


Your dealer can supply you. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 





- 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Ls 


JUST. READY 


GEO CRAM COOK’S novel 


Roderick Taliaferro - 


is a thrilling, clear-cut story of the ad- 


ventures in love and war of an ex-Confed- . 


erate, an officer in the army of Maxi- 

milian’s Empire. 
Illustrated by SEYMOUR M. STONE. 
Cloth, $1.50 


PAUL GWYNNE’S novel 


The Pagan at the Shrine 


is a story of Southern Spain in the time of 
the anti-Jesuit agitation; ari intensely hu- 
man, daring story of warring passions; a 
witty, keen picture of characteristic Span- 
ish rural life Cloth, $1.50 


. LAWSON’S new novel 


From the Unvarying Star 


is “a refreshing novelty in its quality-of 
woodland sunshine, and the song of birds 
and gossamer threads of springtime sen- 
timent . a book alight with prac- 
tical Christianity as well as rich ro- 
mance,” by the author of “ Auphrosyne 
and Her Golden Book.” Cloth, $1.50 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
MASON’S new novel 


The Four Feathers 


“Nothing could be more graphically 
horrible, more pathetic, more absorbingly 
interesting.”— 7uwn and Country, N. Y. 
‘More thrilling pictures could not be.”— 
Phila, Press. 

“Ripe with power, and told with master- 
ful cleverness.” —New Orleans States. 


Cloth, $1.50 





Art in the Nineteenth Century 


By GHARLES. WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., L.H.D. 


A lecture delivered as an introduction to a series 
of University Extension lectures in 1902. 


Cloth, lémo, 60c. net. 


Mr. WIRT GERRARE’S 


fireater R cine or tae 
ussia EMPIRE OF THE OLD 
+) . Worcp. 
describes present conditions and the 
com, ial and industrial development of 
the empire ; incidentally, also, the best 
openings for foreign enterprise and invest- 
ment. . Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, $3.00 net: 
(Postage, 22c.) 


Prof. GARL HILTY’S 


Translated "by Prof. F. G. PEABODY 


. Essays on the Meaning 
Happiness : of Lite. 


“An amazingly successful attempt to in- 
terpret with engaging directness the mod- 
ern world to the end of achieving a 
happy, rational, and useful life.” 

Boston Herald. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 nt. (Postage 7.) 


THIRD EDITION 


Mrs. ELY’S charming book on 


A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


“Ts by reason of its. directness, its ade- 
quate knowledge, pleasant style and beau- 
tiful illustrations, a book to tempt the 
reader.” — 7he Outlook. 


Cloth, illustrated, $7.75 net. (Postage, 13c.) 


SECOND EDITION 


Mr BROOKS’S fascinating book 


The Social Unrest 


“Tt is strong work. People musé read it. 
It lets daylight through the subject. I 
do not know a wiser. saner, more practi- 
cal mode of meeting the situation.”— 
ProF. C. R. HENDERSON, University of 
Chicago. 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 13¢.) 


The Canterbury Pilgrims. 4 comzpy 


By neney MAGKAYFE, is a daring scheme, car- 


out in a rarely original way. The leadin 
characterization is that of Chaucer himself. . 


Cloth, 16mo. $1.2° net. 








On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge ; they are for sale by all dealers at net rates. 


“i THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ® 4" 
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NEW SIZE, 
One Volume. 





Type same size in both. 


pease into a single volume no thicker than a ma, 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
Also sets in cases ia special fine bindings. 


CARLYLE. The French Revolutio.. 


SMALL GREAT BOOKS 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes. 


Selected Works of the Best Authors. 
BUNYAN., The Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian Morocco Limp, $1.50. 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1. 50. 
Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Pocms and Songs of Ri bert Burns. Cloth, $1.'25; Leather Limp, $1.75. 
AD\ ENTURES OF DON QUIXO7K. Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
TOM BURKE OF ‘‘OURS.’’ By Charles Lever. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
WESTWAKD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
JANE ELRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, D, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 





Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in ap. i = makes it possible to condense 950 


e size nly 4 x 64 7 Emagen and fits the pocket. 
ty read. The 


h novel is complete in a single volume. The type is long ad a3 and 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published and make choice library sets. 


u . Vols. OTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the follo 
DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vels.; 8S rT. a im, oot prem Spey fi imine siries: 


Gomplete in One Volume. 

















EDUCATION 
WABAN SCHOOL, ““NiSs. 


A superior school ~, be boys. 
nhs A. PrLLesvRy, A.M., Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


ForGirls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











* 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK'S SCHOOL f8&. 
Terms $700. Fall tetm begins September 24th, 1903. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
One Fare ter Reund Trip to Beston, ou N. E. A 
Ticket, from everywhere. Three Dollars round trip, al 

to Vineyard. Send for 64-page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


~ ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To get a compre- 
hensive idea of the school, send for circular and handsome book- 
let of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminarv 
7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special advantages 
n the College and Conservatory of Music 
Prof, E. 1. BOSWURTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 








THE PRESIDENT. 











fa Failing 
Memory, ~ 





of ines*{mable-value 
toyou. It is abso 
lutely necessary to 
success. The poorest 
memory may be develop- 
ed and strengthened by prop- 
er training, just as the muscles 
of the body are developed and 
strengthened by a proper course of 
—- exercise. A poor memory may 
made good, and a good one better, by 


Pelman’s System of 


— na 
Memory Training 
Taught in six languages. Requires only a few minutes 
each day, and is so simple a child can readily master it. 


Mr. Pelman’s books, “Memory ig ae P Its Laws and 
Their Application to Practical Life,” and “The Nat- 
ural Way to Learn a Languag: ” sent FREE, postpaid. 


The Pelman School of Memory Training 


1651 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


LOnpoE 4 Bloomsb: St. W, C.; PARIS, Avenue de N 
; MUNIOH, Mozarterr. 9; MELBOURNE, G. P.O. Box 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two-Minute Talk 


TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THE Booxtovers Lisrary Corporation have had 
an unparalleled record. The stock is held in the United States, 
Canada and England by widely known literary, professional and 
business people. Among the library’s shareholders are hundreds 
of names ‘familiar to almost every cultured home. No broker, or 
banker, or underwriter has had a hand in the sales... The sole back- 
ing of the concern has been its enterprise, its continuous push, and_ 
its far-seeing business policy. Every dollar invested shows a huri** 
dred cents’ worth of extended and established earning capacity. 


The plans outhined from time to time have been carried forward in the most 
aggressive sort of way. We have done what we said we would do. We planned 
to extend the Booklovers to every important city of the United States; the 
libraries are there. We promised to include Canada; the two successful 
centres of Montreal and Toronto are the result; from these cities the service 
extends to outlying Canadian cities and towns. We made arrangements for 
extending the work to England; to-day the Booklovers is the talk of London; it 
is delivering books throughout Great Britain and includes among its patrons 
scores of the most distinguished families. We promised an auxiliary library 
to take care of the field not occupied by the Booklovers; the Tabard Inn, with 
its revolving book-cases and five-cent exchanges, is extending the library 
privileges to thousands of country towns; the earnings of this one department 
at the present time exceed one thousand dollars a day with only one-twentieth of 
the field covered. This new library department was started only a year ago. In 
another year it will have earning capacity largely in excess even of the Booklovers. 
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Last fall we announced the preparation of a monthly magazine to round out our 
publicity plans; to-day The Booklovers Magazine sells out its complete edition 
by the fifteenth of each month; it is owned independently by shareholders of 
the parent company, and presents all the elements of an excellent property. 


We are building into the future ; the whole book and publishing 
trade is undergoing rapid and far-reaching changes; there is a new 
book published in the United States every hour, day and night, and 
this enormous output must have its distributing machinery. Millions 
invested in central storehouses of granite or marble can never change 
the popular current. The American people want an up-to-date 
service in books as well as in newpapers, and they are willing to 
pay for it with their own cash. There is no denying the fact that 
the Booklovers is already a tremendous power among the book 
interests of the country; it has battled its way to the front, where it 
means to stay. 

We need a central library and office building of our own, and 
we intend to build one just as soon as a desirable central property 
in Philadelphia can be secured. This isthe next impor ant thing to 
bedone. The block of 50,000 Shares of Stock referred to below has 
been set aside largely for this purpose. 

In connection with this public offer of a comparatively small 
block of Booklovers stock there are four inside facts which I want 
tomake public over my own signature: 1. The Bookivers earnings 
during the three months ending February 28th were the largest 
in the history of the enterprise; 2. The operating expenses per 
library member were never smaller than at the present time; 3. 
The “used books” are wholly taken care of at good prices by aux- 
iliary library departments; 4. The Corporation pays cash, and has 
no debts other than its current monthly accounts. 

No additional capital is needed for the Booklovers; the increased capital 
is being used at the present time to extend the Tabard Inn and other de- 
partments; these auxiliary libraries are necessary to round out the best interests 


of the enterprise at large; they are the “ by-products ” of the business, and they 
offer opportunity for very large profits. 


The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares 
at $10 each), Of this amount 190,000 Shares have already been 
subscribed and paid for at the par value of $10, making the present 
cash capital $1,900,000. There remain in the Treasury only 
70,000 Shares. Of this remaining block the directors have 
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authorized the Treasurer to set aside 50,0c0 Shares to be offered for 
sale on May 15 next, at $12 ashare. The remainder, consisting of 
20,000 Shares, is. now offered to the public in lots of Ten Shares 
or more at $10 a Share, The terms are io per cent. with the 
application and the balance in sixty days. Stock applied for by 
telegraph will be held five days to await deposit and formal appli- 
cation. (See form of application below.) The sale of this block 
of 20,000 Shares at $10 and of the remaining block of 50,000 Shares 
on May 15 at $12 will give the Company a completely paid-up 
Capital. This announcement gives investors the last opportunity 
they will have of buying Booklovers at $10 a share. 

The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate of 
10 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The last half-yearly 
dividend was paid on February 20th. The half-yearly dividend 
periods end June 30th and December 31st respectively. The Cor- 
poration has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid is 
non-assessable All Shares become dividend-bearing from the date 
of final payment. Dividends are payable in February and August. 


1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. President 





Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
_ Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 


1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Dear Sir: 


Please enter my name for......... --- Shares of the Stock of The 
Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose my check for 
SOPRA being Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to 
pay the balance in sixty days. 
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How should I live had I been born in 
some European Country ? 


OUR EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBOURS 


is a series of volumes picturing with unusual hap- 
piness of selection and of manner everyday life in 
foreign lands. 





ramo, Fully Illustrated. Each, net, $1.20 
(postage roc.) 


New Volume 


Danish Life in Town and Country, 
By J BROCHNER 
Previously Issued. 


French Life in Town and Country, 


By HANNAH LYNCH 


German Life in Town and Country, 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


Russian Life in Town and Country, 


By FRANCIS H. E. PALMER 


Dutch Life in Town and Country, 


By P. M. HOUGH, B. A. 


Swiss Life in Town and Country. 


By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 


Spanish Life in Town and Country, 


By L_ HIGGIN 


Italian Life in Town and Country. 


By LUIGI VILLARI 


*“ As full of correct, impartial, well-digested and well-presented 
information as an egg is full of meat.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


« Sympethetic, yet critical, discerning and comprehensive.”— 
The Dial. 
“Frank, vivacious, entertaining, captivating.”— Outlook. 





Other volumes in preparation, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 








ANTED.—Agivs., educated men of nty pad ability te re’ 
resent us. Weekly salary or rw . Age. - 
ence, references. DODD: MEAD & CO. New York. 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. sircet Church, Boston, Mass. 


‘HOW TO CARE FOR A BABY” 


is the title of a wonderfully interesting and instructive book 
which will be sent free of charge to any mother who will men- 
tion her doctor’s name when writing for it. Compiled by an 
eminent specialist, it tells how to nurse, clothe, bathe and 
feed your baby, how to prevent sickness and what to do in 
cases of trouble and phd 5 more information about the rear- 
ing of children from infancy to school days that every mother 
should have. It will not cost you a cent if you write for 
it atonce. It makes the bringing up of children easy. Address 


WILMOT CASTLE CO., 68 Eim Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
: ffi 
h wetty Montes, Stes Pier Pot Pas oes 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six monthsold twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal by ae $1.56 a yearextra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 











week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
auew address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
ecepted, should send a stamped and addressed eter 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


sone Eve3 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


When Buying 
Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 


mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 














CRANES 





8 Z oy 18 I8 
Linen Record ““4vese ALL LINEN 
Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 
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FOR MEN WHO MUST KNOW 


and must keep their facts up-to-date in compact, 
convenient form, there is just one invaluable work; 


vm] THE NEW (snes 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITED BY 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Cotumbia University. 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., Pres't Johns Hopkins Univ. (1876-1902) Pres’t Carnegie Institution. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 





























Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 





You Ought to Know and Own 
the only New Encyclopedia in English. New census figures, new inventions, new discoveries, 
new facts in the sciences and arts, new classification, abundant cross-references, the perfection of 
methods for convenience, the highest standard of accuracy. New in Ite Entirety. 





Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Ghurch, New York City, writes 1 
““T have examined with great interest the New InTERNATIONAL Encyciopzpi1a, Without going into details 
specifying its points of excellence, I may say that for all the purposes of the average man or family there is no 
Encyclopedia now offered to the public superior to the New INTERNATIONAL EncycLopapis. i am a dictionary 
and cyclopeedia fiend and this is my deliberate testimony.” 





Profusely Illustrated 


Thousands of illustrations in the text, and hundreds of full-page plates in 
black-and-white and in colors form an invaluable feature, putting the New In- 
TERNATIONAL on a par with the great German Encyclopedias. Maps show- 
ing latest data, statistical charts and tables, supplement the text fully. 


New York: 
Send for Sample Pages—Free Please send, with- 
showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen plates 7 ane the 1 hg 


of maps, colored and plain, illustrations, names of contributors, NEW 
and describing our 
~ INTERNATIONAL 


Special Discount to those who ENCYCLOPADIA 


containing description, sample 
Subscribe Now pages, colored illustrations, maps, 


With Our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. and information regarding discount 


and littie-payment pian. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 


372 Fifth Avenue, = = NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


lass of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 

Py ee rience ; —_ = r- ay de in Middle- 
tal; vis efore de . 

town, N. ¥., State Hoshie bENCER KINNEY, SL.D., Easton, Pa. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


d Season. Limited Parties, Unex- 
Tied Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Si 
Mrs. H. 8. 








ing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
<1 Giens Fails, N. Y. 


. an 
A high class private sana- 
torium for the treatment 


“ INTERPINES ” 
of disorders of the nervous 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


washings, The Hamilton "3" 


Park 


14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 
one can fecl at Home. Modern in it’ appointments. American 
plan. Kates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 


month. Write for particulars. IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 


LHeYLAND LIN =&. 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50, Winter Season, 

65 Sammer Season; reund trip discount. 

8S. Devonian, April land May 6; Winifredian, April 8 and May 
18; Bohemian, April 15 and May 20; Cestrian, April 29 and June 3; 
Canadian, May 27. F. 6. HOUGHTON & CO, 
General Agents. Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


LOUR LODGE 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
AUBREY BROWN, - 


> 


aine, 














Manager 





Furnished Cottages Send for Booklet 








KUROPE - NORWAY, in 1903 
ORIENT - JAPAN and _ 
AKOUND the WORLD, in 1903 & 1904 
38 Days *o 100 Days. Inclusive 
9 Tours/..3 $219.50 to $795. Pwin- 
memes ) screw sealers to 1:2,= 
800 Tons. Write for Tilustrated Itineraries. No 
charge. Address 


BAKER & GIBSON, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


66 LA VELOCE,” Nevigazlone 


a Vapore, 
(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


Regular Weekly Sallings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 








The Baker & Gibson 
SANO] jBSsOAUN 




















Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 


Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 





oe etree OH. 





Reaches the 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 Feet Elevation. Open all the Year. 
Magnificent Mountain Surroundings. 


Incomparable Fall, Spring and Summer 
Climate. 


NEW HOMESTEAD AND COTTAGES. 


Patronage of the highest class. Long distance 
*phone in each room. Broker's office with direct 
N. Y. wire Most curative waters known for 
rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles. 
All baths from natural flowing hot water. New 
club house with — court, lounging rooms, 
cafe, ping pong tables, etc. Golf and all outdoor 
pastimes. First-class livery. 

Pullman Gene on Chesapeake & 
Ohio F. F, V. ited, leaving New York 4,55 
P.M. Excursion tickets at C. & O. office. 362 
Broadway, and offices Penna. R. R. Address 
FRED. STERRY, Mgr. Hot Springs, Va. 














NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 





Leave By way of Due, 

$8:00 A.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 2:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 3:40 P.M. 
10:00 A.M.. ttNew London and Providence, 3:00 P.M. 
$10:03 A.M., *New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
12:00 M., Springheld and Worcester, 5:40 P.M. 
1:00 P.M., ttNew London and vidence, 6:00 P.M. 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M.. *New London and Providence 9:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M. 
$5:00 P.M., ‘New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 
11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M. 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:% A.M. 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence. 6:57 A.M. 


*Daily, including Gander. Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 









a 
! 161 BROADWAY. 
|] 688 BROADWAY. 















. Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanng surrounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg 
IEE and throughout the Delaware Valley; an ideal 

region for spring and summer. A beautifully illus- 
trated book describing these resorts and containing a fascinat- 
ing love story entitled ‘‘For Reasons of State,” will be sent 
on receipt of 4 centsin stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans, 


Take Penn. R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


Hotel 
Empire 


| Broadway and 
———————ns| G3d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York. . « 


EUROPLAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


































The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Rea<-on 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional xcellence are characteristic of this hotel. and 
ae secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 














THE 
FONT 


is one of the articles 
for the CHURCH which 
is most appropriate as 
meee «62 MEMORIAL or GIFT, 
ard can be executed in STONE, MARBLE, 
CARVED WOOD, OR METAL. Many 
designs ready for immediate delivery. 
Correspondence solicited in regard 
to this or any other questions for the 


CHURCH. 
Send for Illustrated Hand Book. 


i Sc be A/V ee 


Office, 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
Doy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for & 
Coates **Kas Pt mero - 
or send for liustrated fr- 
cular and 
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LAK EW OODYpD 





In the PINES 
of Southern 
New Jersey. 





“The Hotel that made Lakewood 
Famous.” 














A perfectly appointed hotel. 


New York Orrice. 249 Fifth Avenue. 
Telephone, 1003 Madison Sq. 








Guisine and service equal those of the celebrated 
restaurants of New York and Paris. 
Four hundred elegantly furnished rooms, one-half en suite with private baths and open wood fires. 
Quarter of a mile of palm-decked sun parlors and promenades inside of hotel. 


J. N. BERRY 
H. E. EDER, * | Managers. 
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BUYS THIS §§ 
GENUINE 


$245 “x 


desk, No. 27A, excatly as illustrated 
at Grand Raptds., Mich. 4 Freight’ 


MACE Y" 


, direct from our factory 
mid east of the 


Mississippi, an d north o' Tennessee (points beyond equal- 
ized) — ~ ‘On Approval,"’ to be returned at our expense 
t is e best roll-top “ye5 ever sold at the price. 


ete description.) 

K. is 50 inches long. S%inehes wide, and 48 
inches highs it has quartered oak front, closed back, front 
base moar 2 pigeon holes, 9 oak front file boxes, 2 arm 
rests, la ‘center drawer (with lock), ball-bearing ‘casters, 
+=) wells, 5 large ants-friction pedestal drawers, 2 pen 


flies with ah dexes complete (with lock —Macer-Pascal 
patent curtai 

made with our sectional construction by which it can be 
quickly taken apart and put together, and the entire desk 
has our spec al weseet polish finieh, It is strictly high 
grade in every respect. 


(Ask for com 
His 


Notre:—We make these desks in 

large quantities and can ship j 

romptly. 

Never in the history of the entire desk business has a 
HIGH roll-top desk, 8o complete, of equal size, and st soeiy 
high grade in every detail, both o material and finish, 
been sold direct to the user Dy — at any time, on 
such liberal terms and at ow a price, This is a 
strong statement but the desk ftoctt merita it. 


FRED. MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


Card Index Systems and Sectional Book Cases, 


cago, N . Y. Life Building. 
Philedelgn a, 18th and Market Sts. 


TAXES PAID. 


New York, 348 Broa: re . 
Boston, 178 Federal St. 


. PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 





cent SEMI-ANN ‘UALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID bythe 
company. Subscriptions will be received until April 15th, 
1908. For particulars address Fred. Hacer, Chairman, The 
Fred. ey! Company, Ltd., Grand Rapi ch, 

REFERENCES: An Agency of Bra dedet or R.G. Dun 
_& Co., or any bank in Grand Rapids. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


an absolute 














guarantee of i its excellence 
Jefferson} No. 1743 
is a large,] blunt pen; 
not a_ stub. Ak ee 


varieties of 





Over 1508 

other styles | to suit 
every put} ose. All 

stationers have them. 


substitute. 


—— 


Accept no 


a 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 

















Mi 














cros copes) 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, (or 
Nature study, $3. 
Dissectt ag Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
_Nature udy, 
lete Student's Micrcsco pe, reduced from 
) 


t 
Beck’s new $45 Roberatess Microgcope, re- 
duced to $36. Be.k's new $90 Microscop+, 
with two eye pieces, objectives 2-8, 1-6, and 
1-12, ie triplenose piece and Abbe con/lenser. $7!. 
for all microscopes made by E. Lettz 
od ae J.Beck. Special prices to Schools. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & FARLE, 
9LS Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


REVOLVERS, GUNS, 
NEW i old 


rge il- 
lustrated 5c. catalogue soorating, Large sk 
Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N 











AUGTION 


GOV'T 22s 
}argains for use or deco: 








Sen] 


are 





manuscripts, etc. 
to the busy man by reason of th 
reserved and referred to. 
he Card Index Rerum 

manuscript and permits use of any known methud of classification, 


A Mental Savings Bank 
Biehop J. J. a. Vine 
with a dennite purpose and classify what you read by t his system, is 
of ahold veh value.” 
Geo, H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, 3 J. C. & H. KR. Ry. Co, 
* I find them indispensable to me in my work. 

Desk Top or Upright 
Specially a:ranged 
other professional men. 

Prices $7.50 and upwards, ship 
if not satisfactory. 


THE LIBARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 108 Washington St., Chicago, 


‘Filing Cabinets for MEMOS., CLIPPINGS and MSS. 


The most convenient device for i and classifying ol clippings, illustrations, 
It is the acme of sim 
e ac 


ee = ready rence and a stimulus 
a facility with which memoranda 


ves a valuable cross reference to your library or 






Jabinets furnished io all sizes and style- 
abinets fer clergymen, physicians an 


prepaid on 


—— 2 Return at our expense 
jogue, prices and tite 


end for ca’ 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


aaa fa " “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ° - - Elgin, Ill. 
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Interlocking 
Rubber 

r 
Tiling 
'| Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 


Rooms, Stairways, 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 
= existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd 


New York, 25 Park Place; Chicage, 150 Lake St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; St. Louis, 
411 Ne. 3d St.; Sau Francisce, 509-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The Baltimere Rubber 
Ce., 101 Hopkins Place; Leuden, England, The BKB. & S. Folding Gate Ce., 19 
to 21 Tower St., Upper St Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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Mail Order Proposition 








Purchases made of us amounting to $5.00 or over. 
accompanied by the CASH, will be delivered FRE 
to any point where there is an Express Office with- 
in 300 miles of Detroit. For longer a 
deduction of 25. on each $5.00 purchase may be 
taken on account of express charges. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 











SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES OF 


DRESS GOODS == SILKS 


Fancy Goods and Laces, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, 
Ladies’ Furnishings, Corsets, 
Cloaks, Suits, Shirt Waists, 
Linens, Underwear, 
Draperies and Bedding. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co. 
Woodward Ave. and State St. 
DETROIT, - = - 7 MICH. 





The 
Light Touch 


tells that it is a 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


327 Broadway, New York 




















THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SHOOTING RECORD. 


The 
“Old Reliable’’ 
is Reliable. 
—— 







Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., since January 
I, 1902, has shot in competition at 5,765 targets, 
breaking 5,532, or 95.9 per cent., using a 


PARKER GUN. 


Shot at Broke Per Cent. 
Natchez, Miss., 400 896 99 


Fort Dodge, Ia., 290 286 98.6 
Lakefield, Minn., 205 208 9 _ 
Sioux City, ia.. 360 351 Ld 
Dubuque, - Ia., 360 351 97.5 


PARKER BROS., MERIPEX. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street. 

















ESTABLISHED 1802. 





for over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE—the 102d success- 
ive annual edition—contains a more complete 
assortment and fuller cultural directions than 
any other seed annual published. It contains 
128 large-size pages, and in addition 16 full- 
page, half-tone plates, and is in every respect 
and without exception the most complete, most 
reliable and most beautiful of American Gar- 
den Annuals. We Mail It Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.,, 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. — 
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Round 
of Comfort 
Pa 


BRIGHTON 
Silk Garter 


Does Not Bind the Leg. 
See that “Brighton” is on the clasp. 
25 cts.a pair. At dealersor by mail. 


NEER SUSPENDER CO. 
BB an oF may Hladelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer 
Suspenders. 
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substitutes are offered, write us. 


Sold by abn: ra 7 mayed and HouseSurnishing Stores. 
end for new Booklet, 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO, 
NEW YORK ROSTON CHICAGO 


















Send for our 
Illustrated Literature 


aie! 






Meteo 


ae 
ro 
A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 


but never will find a better vehicle than 


<< Bailey Whalebone Road Wagon 


for Special or General Use 


S. R. BAILEY & CO. 


AMESBURY, MASS., U. 8. A. 
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Grand Opera on Talking Machines 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


The Columbia Phonograph Company Announces a Most 
Extraordinary 
Achievement 





, 


GUL UMBIEN 





Seeusne*ne"iamain 
Marking an Epoch in the Art of Recording and Reproducing Sound 
For the first time in the history of the Talking Machine Art 


SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


have been made of the voices of the 


WORLD-RENOWNED SINGERS 
EDOUARD De RESZKE (T3e,oreetest), SCOTTI and. CAMPANARI (Tbe Greatest 


and many other members of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


This result has been secured through ‘the earnest codperation of these artists and after long ex- 
periment and vast expenditures of time and money. Each record bears the personal signature of 
the singer. They are in the form of 10 inch discs (Flat, Indestructible Records), adapted to all 
disc talking machines, and the extraordinary LIFELIKE QUALITY obtained realizes what 
has heretofore been THE DREAM OF TALKING [IACHINE ENTHUSIASTS, 


SIGNOR MANCINELLI, Leader of the Metropolitan Opera Company, says of these records:—‘‘I have 
listened with oe pleasure to your remarkable reproductions of the voices of the artists of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. They are true to life.” i ; 


GRAND OPERA RECORDS, PRICE $2.00 EACH. 


NOW READY: 
EDOUARD De RESZKE, SUZANNE ADAMS, ANTONIO SCOTTI, GUISEPPE CAMPANARI. 


Write for Catalogue de Luxe. 
Sold by Dealers everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. (Grand Prize—Paris, 1900.) 








New York: wholesale and retail, 98 Chambers 8t. Minneapolis: 18 Fourth St., 8. Omaha: 1621 Farnum St. 
Retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. Pittsburg: 615 Penn Ave. San Francisco: 125 Geary St. 
. Boston: 164 Tremont 8t. Baltimore: 110 K. Baltimore St. Buffalo: 645 Main St. 
Philadelphia: 1609 Chestnut St. Wash m: 1212 F st., N. W. Memphis: 302 Main St. 
Chicago: 88 Wabash Ave. St. Louis: 709 Pine St. London: 122 Oxford 8t.. W. 
Kansas City: 1016 Walnut St. Denver: 1625 Lawrence St. Paris: 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
Detroit: 37 Grand River Ave. Milwaukee: 391 EK. Water St. Berlin: 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 
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BENEDICT BROS. 


Jewelers 


FOUNDED 
1819 





OLD LOCATION OF NEW LOCATION ; 
SAMUEL W. BENEDICT Washington Life Ins. Bldg. 
and BENEDICT BROS. 141 BROADWAY 
In Wall Street, 1835 Gor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Benedict's Time is Standard Time 





HE Watch and Jewelry House of Benedict Bros. was 
established in Wall Street, in 1819, by Samuel W. 
Benedict, the father of the present Benedict Bros., which 
makes it probably the oldest in their line in this coun- 
try. The present Benedicts removed to the corner of 
Cortlandt Street in 1863. They have long desired to 
have larger and fire-proof quarters, and now have, they 
believe, the most attractive Jewelry Store in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world. Their Specialties are 
fine Watches, Diamonds and other Precious Gems. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSVRANCE BVILDING 
141 Broadway, Gorner Liberty Street, New York. 
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Rom WORGESTE ha! 


gc’ BON TON 





sa 432. ‘ Price $1.00 
433 . 1.00 
_—e. “4.00 
‘ 445. “4.00 
" 449 : “4.00 
sree “4.00 | 
‘ 482. . . “ 400 1 For Sale oy Dealers 
a pe egae “4,00 
ibe. > = “ «4.298 Everywhere. 
> Sere “200 


/ gy. ‘ seo | If Dealer Cannot Supply You 


& We Will, Post Paid on the 
Receipt of Correct Price. 


Bee a oie WORCESTER CORSET mais 


__Western Salesroom. MA ILL. 
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COPYRIGHT 1903 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINOINN.AT! 


~ 













“‘No perfume, but fine linen, plenty. of it, and country 
washing,’’ was Beau Brummel’s sartorial code. 


Ow saniien! there: is no more agreeable 

fragrance than clean linen, if it has 
been washed with pure soap. Any soap 
will remove the dirt. Ivory Soap does so 
without leaving a strong, rank odor. Its 
purity makes the linen snow white and 
sweet smelling. Try it! 
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Survey of the World 


more than to any other person. Think of it, 
fifty-four war ships, including colliers and all ! 
Germany could not possibly get a fleet over 
here that could fight such an aggregation of 
war ships as that.” 


Angry comment is 
made by the German 
press upon some 
published remarks of Admiral Dewey 
concerning the German and American 
navies. These remarks appear to have 
been suggested by a recent report of Cap- 
tain Sigsbee, prepared at the request of 
Secretary Moody, as to the exact relative 
strength of the navy of the United States. 
According to his report this country is 
seventh in numbers, but third in total 
tonnage, for all naval vessels in use; 
fifth in numbers and tonnage for battle 
ships, and third in tonnage and numbers 
for battle ships, armored cruisers, and 
other iron clatis, if those authorized or 
now in process of construction be counted 
in addition to those in use. In this last 
category Germany stands below the 
United States. On the 26th ult., two 
days after the publication of this state- 
ment, Admiral Dewey remarked that our 
navy was the greatest in the world, be- 
cause every man in it was a man of in- 
telligence. He went on as follows, ac- 
cording to the published interview: 


Admiral Dewey on 
the German Navy 


“ A war ship is an enormous machine shop, 
and every part of that ponderous creation 
must be operated with intelligence. The Ger- 
man navy, for instance, is an entirely different 
organization in its make up of human material. 
I have made a deep study of that navy. My 
belief is that its efficiency in possible action is 
greatly overestimated. The men do not begin 
to compare in education and intelligence with 
the Americans. Their men have, in my opin- 
ion, been educated so that they look to the of- 
ficers and depend upon them for specific in- 
structions in the least matters. Our man- 


ceuvres in the Caribbean were not only success- 
ful, but were the greatest object lesson of the 
kind, probably, that the world has ever seen. 
They were an object lesson to the Kaiser 





.the Emperor to the United States. 


It was generally regarded as unfortunate 
that this interview should closely follow 
our declination of the Emperor’s invita- 
tion for our battle ship squadron to visit 
Kiel, and our postponement for one year 
of the erection and dedication of the 
statue of Frederick the Great, given by 
In 
both these instances, however, the rea- 
sons could not be offensive to Germany. 
When the summer plans for the squadron 
were made, a cruise across the Atlantic 
to the Azores was projected, and it was 
provided that the ships might afterward 
go to Lisbon. Rumors were published, 
however, that it was the purpose of our 
Government to establish, as an experi- 
ment or test, a constructive blockade of 
that port. This caused an unpleasant 
impression, and the story was at once 
denied. Then the plans were changed. 
it was decided that the cruise should end 
at the Azores, and that no point on the 
European mainland should be visited. 
The Emperor’s invitation was declined, 
because the cruise is to be made for the 
purpose of drilling the squadron, which 
will not be permitted to engage in any 
festivities. The dedication of the statue 
was postponed because the grounds of 
the new War College (where the statue 
is to stand) are not ready for it, and it 
was thought that it might be injured if 
the erection of it should precede the con- 
struction of the buildings. Admiral 
Dewey called upon the President, at the 
latter’s request, and explained that, altho 
he had made the statements set forth in 
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the published interview, no hostile or 
offensive criticism of Germany was in- 
tended, and his remarks had been made 
in private conversation. He had not ex- 
pected that they would be published. The 
German press speaks of the incident with 
bitterness. The Vossische Zeitung says 
that our navy and its leader are suffering 
from diseases of infancy; such behavior 
would not have excited wonder if it had 
occurred in Haiti. It suggests that it 
may be necessary to discipline the Ad- 
miral as Captain Coghlan was dis- 
ciplined. The Tageblatt finds that our 
easy victory over Spain has swollen us 
with self-conceit. Others say that our 
ailment is megalomania, or that we were 
ashamed to show our ships at Kiel. It 
is expected at Washington that the in- 
cident will be closed by a brief explana- 
tion to the German Ambassador. 


Js 


The long contest over 
the post office at Wilson, 
N. C., has been closed 
by the appointment of B. T. Person, a 
white resident who had the support of 
Ex-Senator Pritchard. This appoint- 
ment displaces Samuel H. Vick, a negro, 
who had held the office for several years 
and whose administration was com- 
mended by white Democrats as well as 
by residents of his own race. Mr. Per- 
son was formerly a Populist member of 
the Legislature and is now a Republican 
of the so-called Lily White faction, It is 
understood that until recently the Presi- 
dent was disposed to retain Mr. Vick in 
office, altho Senator Pritchard had re- 
peatedly asked for his removal. With 
the appointment of Mr. Person the fol- 
lowing official statement was given to the 
public by the Post Office Department : 


“ After a careful investigation, the Depart- 
ment came to the conclusion that Senator 
Pritchard was right in the statement that Mr. 
Vick had not supported the Republican ticket, 
and consequently had forfeited his claim to 
party recognition. Therefore, Mr. Person, 
who was recommended by Senator Pritchard, 
has‘ been appointed.” 


Displacement of 
Postmaster Vick 


The reference to Mr. Vick’s failure to 
support the Republican ticket relates to 
his protest against the movement for the 
exclusion of negroes from the conven- 
tions of the Republican party in North 
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Carolina and other Southern States. In 
the campaign of last Fall, as a repre- 
sentative of the negroes thus excluded, 
he became a candidate for Congress as 
an Independent Republican. Mr. Pritch- 
ard is commonly regarded as the leader 
—if not, indeed; the originator—of the 
Lily White movement in the Republican 
Party of the South. . It is said that his 
influence was exerted and his counsel ac- 
cepted in Alabama by those who after- 
ward became prominent in this move- 
ment there, some of whom have been re-. 
moved from office by the President on 
account of their connection with it. 
With Mr. Person’s appointment there 
was given out a letter addressed to the 
President on February 19th by Mr. 
Pritchard, in which he points out that 
there are negro postmasters (apparent- 
ly acceptable to him) at Winton, James- 
ville and Biddle, in his State; that three 
negroes are employed as clerks in the 
Federal offices of North Carolina, and 
that he secured the appointment of J. C. 
Dancy as Recorder of Deeds in Wash- 
ington and caused the employment of 
more than a score of North Carolina ne- 
groes in that city. He also procured the 
appointment, he says, of D. J. Gilmer to 
be a Lieutenant of the Philippine Scouts, 
and he submits a letter in which Presi- 
dent Dudley, a negro and President of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race in North Carolina, 
commends that appointment and says he 
does not question the sincerity of his 
(Pritchard’s) friendship for the negro, 
or the wisdom of his policy—On the 
27th ult. Ex-Senator Pritchard was ap- 
pointed by the President to be a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, to succeed Judge C. Clabaugh, 
promoted to be Chief Justice of the same 
court. 
& 

In the Cuban Senate, on 
the 28th ult., the amend- 
ments attached to the 
treaty of reciprocity in Washington were 
accepted, and the treaty, without the 
slightest change in its provisions, was 
ratified by a vote of 12 to 9. Ratifica- 
tions were exchanged by cable. The 
committee to which it had been referred 
proposed that it should be ratified, but 
with the restriction that final action upon 


Cubans Ratify 
the Treaty 
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it-in this country*must be taken before 
December 31st. Whereupon Secretary 
Hay pointed out that this limitation, or 
any change whatever, would be fatal to 
the treaty, because a Cuban amendment 
‘ could not be approved by our Senate 
before March 31st, the date before which 
an exchange of ratifications must take 
place. On Saturday last President 
Palma sent to the Senate a cablegram 
from Mr. Hay, saying that President 
Roosevelt would surely call an extra 
session of Congress before December Ist 
This caused the proposed limitation to be 
laid aside. The leading opponent of 
ratification was Senator Sanguily, who 
asserted that the treaty was a step to- 
ward the absorption of Cuba by the 
United States and would lead to annexa- 
tion. On the other hand, Senator Dolz, 
declaring that Mr. Roosévelt was the 
generous friend of Cuba, urged the Sen- 
ate to assist him by ratifying a treaty 
which the Trusts and other opponents of 
his re-election desired to defeat.—Senator 
Proctor and other members of Congress 
who accompanied Secretary Moody dur- 
ing his visit to Cuba will recommend 
that our Government shall buy twenty 
square miles of land adjoining the lower 
bay at Guantanamo, together with sev- 
eral small islands. Strong fortifications 
will be erected there, but only for the 
defense of the naval station against at- 
tack from the sea——Mr. Rublee, Consul- 
General at Havana, has been transferred 
to Vienna, and the President has ap- 
pointed in his place Frank Steinhart, of 
Illinois, now agent of the War Depart- 
ment in Cuba, and formerly chief clerk 
of General Brooke and General Wood 
at Havana.—General Wood sails this 
week for the Philippines by the Suez 
route. Last week, Estes G. Rathbone, 
formerly the head of the postal service at 
Havana, who was tried and convicted 
with Neely, laid before the War Depart- 
ment charges against the General, alleg- 
ing that he had unlawfully exerted 
influence against him (Rathbone) in the 
courts; had promoted the game of jai 
alai, with the gambling or betting attend- 
ing the same; and had received from the 
company conducting the game a silver 
service valued at $5,000, and $3,000 
worth of jewels, all admitted free of duty. 
Secretary Root wrote upon the charges 
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that they were without just founda- 
tion and that no answer was required. 
General Wood’s course with respect to 
the courts, he added, had been approved 
step by step by the War Department ; the 
gifts had no relation to the General’s 
official acts, but were an expression of 
gratitude and appreciation from Spanish 
merchants, and the admission of them 
free of duty was in accordance with law 
and official propriety. General Wood 
had explained that the conductors of the 
game—exhibitions of which he was 
acustomed to attend—had a drinking and 
betting privilege legally granted by the 
authorities, and that at the opening of 
the place where the game was played the 
Bishop of Havana presided at dedica- 
tory services. Before he sailed for the 
Philippines General Wood was relieved 
from duty in connection with Cuba by 
an order in which the President and 
Secretary Root highly commended his 
military and civil administration on the 
island. On the 23d ult., a bill limiting 
the betting at the jai alai games was laid 
aside in Havana upon the ground that 
the present Government was bound by 
the Platt Amendment to carry out all 
contracts made by the military Govern- 
ment under General Wood. 


& 


At the beginning of 
this week the Presi- 
dent was making 
preparations for his long journey, the 
first stage of which was to be from 
Washington to Chicago. His pro- 
gram will take him, after his departure 
from the capital on the Ist inst., through 
22 States and 2 Territories, and over a 
route nearly 14,000 miles long. He does 
not expect to be in Washington again 
before June 5th. For sixteen days he 
will rest in Yellowstone Park, and four 
more will be passed in the Yosemite 
reservation. In all the remaining time, 
Sundays excepted, the President will be 
very busy, as stops are to be made in all 
the leading cities, and he intends to de- 
liver more than a hundred speeches. 
Eighteen days will be given to the Pa- 
cific Coast States. In St. Louis both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Ex-President Cleveland 
will make addresses at the dedication of 
the Exposition buildings.—Interviews 
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with several influential Democrats indi- 
cate that the nomination in next year’s 
convention of any man who did not vote 
for Mr. Bryan at both of the last two 
elections will be successfully opposed. 
Senator Carmack, Senator Stone and 
others say that no one who came back in 
1900, after bolting the ticket in 1896, can 
be nominated. This is designed to ex- 
clude Mr. Edward M. Shepard, of New 
York, whose recent address in Chicago 
has made a favorable impression. The 
attempt of a Democratic paper in New 
York to start a movement for Mr. Cleve- 
land has led Mr. Henry Watterson to fill 
several columns of his journal with high- 
ly unfavorable and picturesque remarks 
about the Ex-President. Mr. Watterson 
berates Mr. Bryan for permitting him- 
self to become “ soured and embittered ” 
at the early age of forty-three, when, 
“ quitting the driver’s seat, from which 
he took the ditch so disastrously,” he 
ought to be putting “ his shoulder to the 
wheel of the old carryall and helping to 
get her out of the slough of Populism 
and Socialism and free silver Repub- 
licanism.”-——It is expected that the Presi- 
dent will appoint to the new office of As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor Mr. E. E. Clark, President of the 
Railway Conductors’ union and a mem- 
ber of the Anthracite Strike Commission. 
His course during the proceedings of the 
Commission led Judge Gray to commend 
him highly to Mr. Roosevelt.—Sir 
Michael Herbert, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, writes to a London news- 
paper denying that he is a Roman Catho- 
lic and adding that he is a devoted ad- 
herent of the Protestant Church.— 
Charles E. Sapp, formerly Collector of 
Internal Revenue at Louisville, with two 
men who had been his subordinates, 
pleaded guilty in the Federal Court last 
week to the charge that they had violated 
the law in collecting $10,000 for political 
purposes by assessing Federal employees. 
The three were fined. Mr. Sapp was re- 
moved from office by President Roose- 
velt. 

& 

The main body of in- 
surgents under Gen. 
San Miguel suffered 
an overwhelming defeat on the 27th ult. 
Maraquina, about 70 miles from 
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Manila, where they were attacked by two 
companies of Macabebe scouts. San 
Miguel and fifty of his followers were 
slain. Three of the scouts were killed 
and Lieutenant Reese, of Georgia, was 
seriously wounded.—On the 23d the 
town of Surigao, in northeastern Minda- 
nao, was captured by ladrones. Ten 
ladrones who had escaped from prison 
were supported in the attack by eighty 
more of their kind. The constabulary 
garrison was overcome and Inspector 
Clark was killed. All the Americans 
took refuge in the Provincial Building, 
where an effective defense was made un- 
der the direction of the Provincial Treas- 
urer (formerly known in this country as 
“Yellowstone Kelly,” a brave scout of 
the plains) until troops came to their re- 
lief. The ladrones then fled to the moun- 
tains.—Governor Taft and General Davis 
will visit the Sulu archipelago to confer 
with the Sultan. The situation there is 
critical, owing to the recent arrest and 
punishment of three prominent Moros 
for a murderous raid upon the Chinese 
at Perang.—In a letter concerning the 
policy that should be pursued in dealing 
with the Moros, Captain Pershing (who 
was in command during the recent brief 
war in Mindanao) says they should be 
governed with a firm hand and be made 
to understand that it is not our purpose 
to interfere with their religion. The 
Spaniards baptized some of them by 
force. The Moros in the region about 
Lake Lanao have some fine traits of 
character, are industrious and raise large 
crops. A part of their country, he says, 
resembles the Mohawk Valley, and the 
Lake Lanao region is like that which sur- 
rounds Lake George. 


& 


On Monday the cotton 
mills in Lowell were 
closed by the companies 
that own them, in anticipation of a strike 
ordered for that day by 5,000 union em- 
ployees, whose demand for an increase 
of 10 per cent. in wages had been re- 
fused. The closing of the mills threw 
18,000 persons out of work. Wages at 
Lowell are said to be a little lower than 
those paid in the cotton mills of Fall 
River and New Bedford, owing to in- 
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creases granted in those places a year 
ago as the result of action taken by Mr. 
Borden, a prominent manufacturer at 
Fall River—At the beginning of this 
week there was some danger that the 
strike of 5,000 structural iron workers 
employed by the American Bridge Com- 
pany (a part of the Steel Corporation) 
in the erection of buildings in more than 
a dozen cities would be extended to in- 
volve similar work in all parts of the 
country. Members of the union assert 
that the organization has power to stop 
work upon which 300,000 men are en- 
gaged. The question is not one of 
wages, but relates to the employment of 
non-union men.—The threatened strike 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad appears to have been 
averted by the company’s concessions. 
Following the trainmen’s demand for 
higher wages and shorter hours, a gen- 
eral revision of rates has been made, in- 
volving an increase of about 10 per cent. 
At last reports the conferences between 
the company and its trainmen had led to 
no agreement concerning hours.—A new 
combination of three large coal compa- 
nies has voluntarily increased the wages 
of 18,000 miners in Maryland and West 
Virginia by 15 ‘per cent. 


5 


The consternation caused by 
President Castro’s resignation 
a week ago Saturday gave way 
to a peaceful calm again last Tuesday, 
when Castro withdrew his resignation 
“only till the work of pacifying the 
nation shall be complete.” The motives 
for this resignation, however, still re- 
main shrouded in mystery. In the mean- 
time Minister Bowen has now accom- 
plished all he set out to do, save the 
signing of the protocols with England, 
Germany and Italy, to take the question 
of preferential payments to the Hague 
Court. These protocols are expected to 
be negotiated this week. The Seligman 
syndicate, however, are still hoping to get 
Castro to consent to their financiering 
Venezuela’s debts, and they have just 
sent an agent to Caracas for that purpose, 
tho on the same steamer is Sefior Palido, 
the Venezuelan Chargé at Washington, 
who goes at Mr. Bowen’s request to 
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thwart any such scheme on the part of 
the syndicate. . Outside of Venezuela 
the chief events of interest in our 
Southern sister republics are the recent 
revolution in Uruguay, the revolutions 
in Central America, and the outbreaks in 
Santo Domingo. In Uruguay the revo- 
lution started about the middle of March 
in the frontier provinces, and was di- 
rected against the new President of 
Uruguay, who had appointed some pre- 
fects hostile to the opposition Blanco 
party. After a week of fighting peace 
was declared and all is now quiet again. 
—In Central America the trouble is 
owing to the fact that the President of 
Honduras, whose term has just expired, 
wanted to prevent the popular merchant, 
Manuel Bonilla, from being his _ suc- 
cessor. (He could not succeed himself 
according to the Constitution). Altho 
there were only 50,000 eligible voters in 
the whole republic, Sefior Bonilla re- 
ceived 70,000 votes, which the retiring 
President, Sierra, quite naturally sus- 
pected might have been fradulent. But 
as Sierra had the army, he took the field 
against Bonilla, leaving his private sec- 
retary as acting President. In the mean- 
time the Presidents of the surrounding 
republics, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and Salvador, took sides and 
threatened to join forces in behalf of 
Bonilla or Sierra, as their sympathies lay. 
I the meantime our squadron was dis- 
patched to the coast to protect American 
interests, while application was made to 
our State Department by some interests 
to have the United States intervene to 
prevent this reign of anarchy, which it 
was alleged would take years to quiet 
down. We believe that the Presidents 
of the surrounding republics have now 
been prevailed upon to leave off active 
participation with the Honduran dispute, 
but their sympathies are so strong that it 
will not take much to make them join in 
the fight again—In Santo Domingo the 
rebels, for no clearly defined reason, have 
taken up arms against the Government, 
and last week succeeded in capturing the 
city of Santo Domingo, the capital of the 
Republic. At last accounts it seems that 
the Government forces were surround- 
ing them and it is expected that they 
will shortly surrender, as they are short 
of ammunition and badly led. 
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Early in the afternoon of 
March 26th the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, the Right 
Hon. George Wyndham, introduced in 
the House of Commons the Irish Land 
bill, long anticipated and much talked 
of. This bill, which if passed will be- 
come effective on the first day of No- 
vember, establishes a new department of 
the Irish Land Commission, called the 
Estate Commissioners, under the con- 
trol of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the members of the Commission to be 
Michael Finucane (Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal Revenue), Fred- 
erick S. Wrench (now one of the Irish 
Land Commissioners), and William F. 
Bailey (an Assistant Commissioner). 
These Commissioners will judge what 
land is subject to sale under the bill and 
will decide the terms under which the 
estates should be sold to tenants. The 
point at issue is this: Purchase by ten- 
ants has hitherto been possible only when 
the landlord has been willing to accept 2 
considerable loss of income for the sake 
of throwing off the incubus of an Irish 
estate. Generally speaking, purchase 
meant ruin for the landlord, because the 
tenants would not buy at the price which 
the landlord thought necessary. The 
rent of the land to be dealt with amounts 
to £4,000,000 a year, calculating it at the 
latest judicial reductions. The landlords 
say they cannot sell unless they obtain a 
capital sum which, when invested at 3 
per cent., will produce £4,000,000 a year 
less 10 per cent., which they now spend 
on collection. The tenants say they will 
not purchase unless they obtain a reduc- 
tion of 15 to 20 per cent. on this sum. 
The scheme of the Government is to 
reconcile these two conflicting claims. 
To this end the Government proposes to 
make a free grant of £12,000,000 for the 
purpose of the bill, which is to be paid to 
the vendors inversely in proportion to 
the amount of the estate. Thus the maxi- 
mum for estates valued at £5,000 and 
under will be 15 per cent.; the minimum 
for estates of £40,000 or over will be 5 
per cent. Besides this free grant money 
is to be loaned to purchasing tenants at 
the rate of 3% per cent. The Chief Sec- 
retary thought that not more than 
£100,000,000 would be involved in the 
scheme, but that, if necessary, £150,000,- 
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000 might be safely advanced on Irish 
land. The precise details of the bill will 
not be known until it is circulated among 
the members of the House. Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s speech was liberally applauded by 
Nationalists, while the Liberal members 
sat silent throughout. Mr. John E. 
Redmond, the Irish leader, spoke imme- 
diately after Mr. Wyndham, and there 
was the greatest eagerness to hear what 
he would say, as on the decision of the 
Nationalists to support or reject the 
measure depends its fate. Mr. Red- 
mond’s speech was sympathetic, but, on 
the whole, non-committal. He said that 
the Secretary evidently realized the 
gravity of the situation in Ireland, and 
that this was an advance in the right 
direction. He deprecated the hasty 
judgment of the bill, and the only criti- 
cism he would make was to take excep- 
tion to the Commissioners named by the 
Secretary. Immediately after the first 
reading of the bill there was a rush for 
the lobby, where many extraordinary 
scenes occurred, various persons meet- 
ing and conferring with Nationalists 
who hitherto had kept entirely aloof from 
them. The Duke of Abercorn, forinstancé, 
the most powerful landlord in Ireland, 
sought an introduction to Mr. Redmond. 
The Duke of Abercorn’s comments on 
the bill were to this effect: 


“ To-day’s proceedings are certainly a mat- 
ter for congratulation. I hope that the provi- 
sions of the bill when carefully studied will be 
carried out. It looks as tho the ancient 
hatchet had been buried.” 


The opinion of Mr. ‘Redmond was con- 
tained in the following words, which he 
gave out to the Associated Press: 


“The Land bill in many respects is a far- 
reaching and important measure. It proposes 
a loan for the purpose of enabling the land- 
lords to be bought out to the extent of £100,- 
000,000, in addition to a bonus, not to be re- 
paid, to amount to at least £12,000,000. 

“ The bill does not fill all the requirements 
of the case. It does not provide as good 
terms either for the landlords or tenants as 
proposed at the recent land conference, but if 
marks an enormous advance on any measure 
of its kind hitherto proposed by an English 
Government. It is the direct result of the 
unity of the national movement in Ireland and 
the National Party in Parliament for the last 
three years, which led to the breakdown of 
coercion in Ireland, and which induced the 
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landlords to come to the conclusion that their 
best interests lay in making friends with the 
Irish people, instead of continuing in conflict 
with them. The land conference which en- 
sued spoke in the name of United Ireland. 

“Regarding the result of this measure I 
cannot speak with any certainty. Its details, 
many of which seem to me highly objection- 
able, are capable of improvement by discus- 
sion. If this measure should provide, as every 
one hopes, a settlement of the land question, 
not only will a great social and industrial 
~ problem be put once for all on a sound basis, 
but it will make the concession of home rule, 
in answer to the united demand of all classes 
in Ireland, in the near future a certainty.” 


5 


Of the fifty-four 
religious orders of 
men which applied 
for authorization, only four or five have 
received permission from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. March 26th the 
Chamber of Deputies completed the pro- 
gram of the Government by refusing the 
application of the Carthusian Monks. 
This order, which is the wealthiest in 
France, was considered separately by 
Parliament, because they are engaged in 
manufacturing a cordial. Abbé Lemire 
spoke for the Monks, saying that they 
were a benefaction to the country round 
about the monastery, and that they dis- 
tributed their money freely to the poor. 
He protested against the belief that they 
used any of their wealth for political 
purposes. Premier Combes replied by 
denying the benefaction flowing to the 
country from the Carthusians. He ad- 
mitted that they had not meddled openly 
with drums and trumpets in politics, but 
asserted that they had conducted an 
active propaganda against the Republic 
The superior general of the order had 
recently signed a pamphlet urging al! 
citizens not to pay their taxes and to 
boycott the Republican officials. The 
Chamber voted against the application of 
the association by a vote of 338 to 231. 
This action of the Chamber of Deputies 
will close the famous monastery, La 
Grande Chartreuse, which was original- 
ly founded in 1024, A.D., altho the pres- 
ent edifice was not begun until 1137. It 
has been famous in history and romance 
and is known the world over for the 
manufacture of the famous Liqueur. 
Nearly 100,000 inhabitants of the country 
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about the monastery signed a petition to 
Parliament, begging that the Monks 
might not be disbanded. It is said that 
they have purchased a large estate in 
Austria, and will remove thither. 


& 


Professor Huber, of 
Stuttgart, on the basis 
of official Government 
reports, has compiled an account of the 
mercantile pursuits in which the mem- 
bers of the various religious orders of the 
Catholic Church in France, notably the 
Assumptionists, are engaged. The mem- 
bers are evidently good business men. 
Well known are the numerous firms of the 
Grande Chartreuse, who thoroughly un- 
derstand the manufacture of fine liquors 
and whose products are thoroughly ap- 
preciated by good eaters. The Govern- 
ment reports that in the republic there 
are 5,650 business concerns conducted by 
the religious order, of which, however, 
3,845 are so-called “ pensionates,” i.e., 
boarding schools, etc. This still leaves 
1,805 concerns of a purely secular char- 
acter that pay regular taxes to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government report divides 
these into three classes, Group A includ- 
ing wholesale dealers in alcohol, whole- 
sale liquor houses, keepers of drinking 
houses, including those who have also 
billiard halls, dealers in hogs, owners of 
printing houses, druggists (238), tailors 
(447), wine’ merchants with billiard 
tables, laundries. Group C includes such 
businesses as clothes-dyeing, candle fac- 
tories, beer breweries, brick making, lace 
making, building stone quarrying, lime 
factories, chocolate factories, silk maker, 
distilling of liquors, locksmithing, cheese 
manufacturing, factories for weaving 
chairs, flour milling, saw milling, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical products, 
etc. The order also owned and still 
owns large printing interests with com- 
plete equipment of presses and publica- 
tion houses. In Paris alone they publish 
the following papers: La Croix, with a 
circulation of 167,000 each week; La 
Croix du Dimanche, with a circulation 
of 250,000; La Croix de Paris, with 22,- 
000 subscribers ; Le Pélerin, with 71,300; 
La Vie des Saints, with 165,000; Les 
Bonnes Lectures, with 20,000, and others. 
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The relief steamer 
“Morning,” which 
reached England on the 
25th, brought interesting information in 
regard to the English exploring expedi- 
tion now in the Antarctic. This party, 
which sailed on the “ Discovery ” under 
Captain Scott, is now entering on its sec- 
ond winter with headquarters something 
overt 2,000 miles almost due south of New 
Zealand. In a dash southward from the 
ship Captain Scott reached the latitude 
82:17. This is the lowest point south 
yet attained, the expedition under Sir 
James Clarke Ross, in 1841-42, having 
reached the seventy-eighth parallel, and 
the party under Borchgrevink having 
gone a few miles further in the same 
direction. The observations of Captain 
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Scott indicate that Victoria Land, which 
was discovered by Ross, stretches on to 
the pole in a series of lofty mountains 
and that the great belt of ice is really.in 
the nature of a glacier coming down 
from these hights. The story of Cap- 
tain Scott’s overland expedition from the 
ship shows that he was forced to endure 
the severest hardships. The snow had 
softened and the extra labor entailed on 
the. dogs by this caused them all to die. 
When the party left the southernmost 
depot they had only one month’s pro- 
visions and the return journey was most 
difficult. For five days they were on 
short rations, and fogs added to their 
hardship. Another party under Lieuten- 
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ant Barnes was struck by a blizzard. 
They were forced to abandon their tents 
and dogs and find their way back to the 
ship as best they could. One member of 
the party fell from sheer exhaustion and 
was not missed for some time. After- 
ward he returned to the ship alone, hav- 
ing slept under a drift for thirty-six 
hours. The crew are said to have aged 
palpably from hard living, but are well. 
At Cape Adair the “ Discovery ” found 
Borchgrevink’s huts in a good state of 


preservation. 
& 


It now appears that 
the German Chan- 
cellor, Count von 
Bulow, went beyond authority in his cool 
announcement that the Jesuit order 
would, within certain restrictions, be al- 
lowed to return to Germany. It is gen- 
erally understood that this is the reward 
the Centre or Catholic party is to receive 
for its support of the tariff and agrarian 
policy of the Government. It seems, 
however, that the Government reckoned 
without its host. The lower house, or 
the Reichstag, has repeatedly voted to 
open the door to the Jesuits, but the 
Bundesrath, or upper house, represent- 
ing the various governments in the Im- 
perial Confederacy, has always stood like 
a rock against the innovation, this radical 
departure from the policy of Bismarck. 
When von Biilow first made public his 
surprising declaration it seemed that the 
German people were too stunned to move 
in the matter. But the reaction has now 
come in a most determined form. Peti- 
tions by the hundreds are pouring. in 
upon the Bundesrath from every nook 
and corner of the land. The leading 
Protestant papers are declaring loud and 
long against this insult to the Evangel- 
ical Church, and a counting of noses now 
reveals the fact that the necessary votes 
will probably not be forthcoming. The 
plan to bring back the Jesuits now turns 
out to have been concocted by Prussia in 
conjunction with Catholic Bavaria, and 
in the Bundesrath the Chancellor can 
count only on the seventeen votes of the 
former kingdom and the six of the latter, 
with possibly one vote from the free city 
of Litbeck. On the other hand, Saxony, 
notwithstanding its Saxon royal house, 
which has never been favorable to the 
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Jesuits, leads the opposition, followed by 
Wiirttemberg, Baden and the other small- 
er States as willing followers. At pres- 
ent it seems that Baden and Hesse will 
cast the deciding vote, and this will 
doubtless be in the negative. A new 
phase is given to the matter by the dis- 
cussion of a leading Leipzig law pro- 
fessor, who holds that a change in para- 
graph 2 of the Jesuit law really amounts 
to a change in the Federal Constitution, 
and in this case fourteen votes is enough 
to defeat the project. Should this view 
prevail there is no chance of von Biilow 
being able to make good his promise, as 
indeed there seems to be little as it is. 
& 
At the present moment 
the Vilayet of Monastir 
is the storm center of 
the Macedonian disturbances. Assassi- 
nations are frequent, whether perpe- 
trated by agents of the Macedonian com- 
mittees or by the enraged Mussulmans. 
The so-called internal organization en- 
tirely controls the Bulgarian population 
of the Vilayet and is rapidly preparing 
for insurrection. Many of the peasants 
have been armed with rifles. A report is 
current that the Sultan is about to ad- 
dress a note to the Russian and Austrian 
Embassies in Constantinople to the effect 
that it is for the present impossible to 
carry out the required reforms ow- 
ing to the state of turbulence in Mace- 
donia and to the evident lack of faith on 
the part of the Bulgarian Government. 
A well informed writer to a Parisian pa- 
per, after traversing the country on 
horseback, declares that an insurrection 
in the spring is absolutely certain and 
that this may be complicated with a 
Turco-Bulgarian war. The Turks, he 
says, are extremely exasperated against 
the Bulgarians, whom they accuse of 
sending armed bands into their territory 
and of defaming them to the European 
nations.—The situation at Sofia is un- 
easy. Since the resignation of General 
Paprikoff on March 8th on the grounds 
that his colleagues rejected his demand 
for a credit of $1,600,000 for the pur- 
chase of war material, no one has been 
found willing to accept the portfolio of 
War, and at last the whole Cabinet has 
resigned. General Paprikoff is closely 
attached to Prince Ferdnand and acted 
as the chief medium of communication 
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between him and the Macedonian revolu- 
tionary organization. 
& 


The German Foreign Sec- 
retary, Baron von Richt- 
hofen, speaking in the 
Reichstag, gave the following informa- 
tion regarding the evacuation of Shang- 
hai. The considerations by which Ger- 
man policy had been guided during the 
Chinese troubles were of a twofold char- 
acter. The primary object of Germany 
had been to co-operate with the other 
Powers rather than to take an independ- 
ent line. The German Government had 
endeavored to extend the same protec- 
tion to German subjects and to German 
commercial interests as was vouchsafed 
by other Powers to their interests and 
their subjects. Thus it was when Eng- 
land, France and Japan established gar- 
risons in Shanghai, Germany was obliged 
to do the same. The present situation is 
that, apart from Kiao-chau, Wei-hai-wei 
and Manchuria, Pe-chi-li is the only 
place where foreign troops are main- 
tained on Chinese territory, and they are 
mainly there as a support for the Lega- 
tion guards in Peking. The total num- 
ber of foreign troops on duty in this way 
as stated in official reports is 7,400 men. 
Of these 1,900 are English, 1,800 are 
French, 1,600 are German, 1,050 are 
Japanese, 900 are Italian and 850 are 
Russian soldiers. Of the German troops 
300 are in Peking, 400 at Tien-tsin, and 
the rest are at scattered points in Chi-li. 
England has reserves at Wei-hai-wei as 
well as at Hong-Kong, and in case of 
need she could employ her Indian troops. 
A strong military position is held by 
France in Indo-China. The same is true 
of Russia in Manchuria, while all the 
advantages of geographical proximity 
rest, of course, with Japan. Germany has 
only her regular garrison of 1,700 men 
at Kiao-chau to fall back upon. In or- 
der therefore to make up in some degree 
for such a disproportion 600 of the 
troops which were withdrawn from Chi- 
li had been kept in China to strengthen 
the garrison of Kiao-chau. Thus have 
been fulfilled the assurances of the Gov- 
ernment last year that they would both 
maintain the political and commercial 
position of Germany in China and at the 
same time do their best not to burden the 
finances of the Empire. 


The Germans 
in China 

















The Lily and the Rose 


By John Ward Stimson 


THERE grew a lily by a garden close, 

And, just beside, there flamed a ruby rose. 
Quoth lily: “ Thou art fairer, friend, than I. 
See how immaculate and cold I lie, 

While all the summer odors pass me by.” 


Then said the rose unto the lily fair: 

“Thou art so pure and white, I love thy air 
Of stately chastity—thou vestal fine! 

Would that thy gracious elegance were mine! 
Naught can thy classic lines and forms refine.” 


“ But,” quoth the lily, “ by thy purpled vest 
And all thy tangled passion—warm imprest— 
I know thy heart aflame with rapture’s wine; 
Would that I had a fragrance such as thine! 
Naught can such wealth of ecstasies com- 
bine.” 
= 


“O Trumpet of the Holy One—so white!” 

Thus spake the rose: “Thy being full of 
light 

Is matchless music! While my tangled leaves 

Are ravished by the nectar-hunting bees, 

And I am swept and broken by the breeze.” 


Then came an angel, in auroral light, 

And kissed the lily on that cheek so white; 
And culled the rose, and laid it on his breast; 
And, close beside, the lily slept at rest, 

And e’en the angel knew not which was best. 


So, passing through the Gate of Heaven, he trod 

The pearly path where shone the Throne of God, 

And asked: “ Which flower, in beauty, ranks 
above 

Its fellow fair?” Then, with celestial nod, 

God answered: “One is Truth; the other Love. 


“ Hast thou not read in my first Book (of Truth) 

How I refined pure patient Faith, in Ruth? 

Yet, in the second chapter (of my Love) 

How the warm Heart of Mary I approve, 

Though the red dart of sorrow through her 
drove?” 


Then, stepping down to earth, the Godhead 
shone 

Upon the hearts which Fate was making one. 

He entered, like a guest—serene, divine; 

The crystal water changed to luscious wine! 

So burst the festal joyance into flame. 

You know that “Feast at Cana” and His 
Name. 

Norpuorr, CAL. 


The Disnaiiei Canal 


By Professor Emory R. Johnson 


MEMBER OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


HE action taken by the United 
States Senate, March 17, confirm- 
ing the treaty that has been nego- 

tiated with Colombia promises to remove 
the only serious obstacle to the early 
commencement of the great work of con- 
structing the Isthmian Canal. The legis- 
lative branch of the Colombian Govern- 
ment has yet to ratify the treaty, but 
there is every reason to expect a favor- 
able vote by the Colombian Congress 
within a few months. As soon as that 
vote is taken President Roosevelt will 
appoint a construction commission and 
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proceed without delay with the execution 
of the enterprise. 

The canal is to cross the Isthmus of 
Panama, instead of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. The recommendations in favor of 
the Panama route and its adoption by 
Congress in June, 1902, came as a sur- 
prise to the majority of the American 
people, who for twenty years had been 
hearing only good things regarding the 
Nicaragua location and only bad reports 
concerning the Panama project. The 
sentiment in the United States in favor 
of a Nicaragua Canal was due to our 
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ignorance of the engineering merits of 
the Panama route, and to the bad repu- 
tation that the Panama enterprise had 
been given by the inefficiency and the 
scandalous corruption of the old Panama 
Canal Company. The United States 
Government appointed the Nicaragua 
Canal Board in 1895 and the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission in 1897 to investigate 
the Nicaragua route; but it was not until 
1899, when the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion was appointed, that the United States 
authorized a thorough and comparative 
study of the merits of all routes with a 
view to ascertaining conclusively which 
location was best. The final report by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission was 
made in January, 1902, and the adoption 
of the Panama route was recommended. 

The reasons why the commission 
recommended and the Congress adopted 
the Panama route, instead of the Nica- 
ragua-Costa Rica location were that the 
Panama Canal would be cheaper, shorter, 
straighter and lower. The estimated 
construction costs for the Nicaragua 
canal are $189,864,000. With this figure 
is to be compared an estimated cost of 
$184,233,000 for the Panama route. This 
estimate for Panama includes a payment 
of $40,000,000 to the New Panama Canal 
Company for ifs concession and property. 
The difference in construction cost be- 
tween the two routes ($5,631,000) is not 
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large, but this difference is a very in- 
adequate .measure of the relative ex- 
penses involved in the execution and 
maintenance of the two projects. It 
would cost $1,350,000 more annually to 
maintain and operate the Nicaragua 
canal than one at Panama, and this dif- 
ference in the cost of operation and main- 
tenance should be capitalized at nearly 
$50,000,000. 

The cheaper construction and main- 
tenance costs, however, were a less im- 
portant factor in deciding in favor of the 
Panama canal than were the superior 
physical and engineering advantages pos- 
sessed by that route. The length of the 
Panama route is 49.09 miles, from 36 feet 
of water in the Caribbean to an equal 
depth in the Pacific. From the inner end 
of the harbor enlargement at Colon to 
the bay at La Boca, near the City of 
Panama, the distance is 43.03 miles, and 
of this distance 11 miles will be taken 
up by the artificial Lake Bohio. This 
reduces the length of the restricted chan- 
nels of the Panama Canal from shore to 
shore to 32.3 miles. If the channels at 
the entrances of the two harbors be in- 
cluded, the total length of the Panama 
Canal, in standard sections, is 36.41 
miles. The Nicaragua Canal would be 
183.66 miles in length. After deducting 
the stretches of open navigation in Lake 
Nicaragua and the enlarged San Juan 














The Panama End of the Canal. 





The Hills of the Continental divide in the background 
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River, there remain 73.78 miles in stand- 
ard canal sections and harbor entrances 
—that is, the restricted channels of the 
Nicaragua route having fully twice the 
length of those at Panama. 

The fact that the Panama route is 
straighter than the Nicaragua route is a 
consideration of much importance now 
that ocean vessels 700 feet in length are 
coming into use. When the largest ocean 
ships were only 400 feet long the effect 











The Bxcavated Channel of the Panama Canal 
Seven Miles from Colon. Width of Channel 100 
feet, depth 19 feet. 


of curvature upon the navigation of re- 
stricted channels was of comparatively 
small consequence; but now it makes a 
great difference whether the route is 
straight or whether it contains numerous 
sharp curves. For the Panama Canal 
the number of miles in curves amounts 
to 22.85, the total amount of curvature 
for that route being 771° 39’. Of the 
22.85 miles in curves there are only 5.65 
miles in curves having a radius of less 
than 9842 feet, and there is only one 
curve with a radius of less than a mile in 
length. The length of this sharpest 
curve is but 0.82 of a mile and its radius 
is 3,281. The facts regarding the curva- 
ture in the Nicaragua route are as fol- 
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lows: Total length of sections — in 
curves, 49.29 miles ; total degrees of cur- 
vature, 2,339°, 50’, 30”. There are 18.12 
miles taken up with curves having a fa- 
dius of less than 6,000 feet. The length 
of curves whose radius is less than 5,000 
feet is 8.83 miles. These comparisons 
show that the Nicaragua Canal would 
have double the number of miles in 
curves, that the curves would be much 
sharper, and that the total degrees. of 
curvature for Nicaragua would be over 
three times the total for Panama. 

The summit level of the Nicaragua 
Canal would be Lake Nicaragua and the 
enlarged San Juan River from the Lake 
to the dam to be constructed at Con- 
chuda, about half way between the Lake 
and the Caribbean. The level of Lake 
Nicaragua would be regulated to vary 
from 104 to 110 feet above the’sea. The 
summit level of the Panama Canal will 
be the surface of the artificial Lake Bo- 
hio, which will average about 85 feet. 
The arrangements. for controlling the 
level of Lake Bohio provide for a mini- 
mum of 82 feet and a possible maximum 
of 92 feet above sea level. The summit 
level of the Panama Canal would aver- 
age about 20 feet less than the summit 
level in Nicaragua. The number of locks 
required at Panama will be five, two of 
which will be located on the Atlantic 
and three on the Pacific side of the 
continental divide. In Nicaragua there 
would be eight locks, five placed between 
the Conchuda dam and Greytown and 
three between Lake Nicaragua and the 
Pacific. 

The engineering difficulties to be over- 
come in the construction of either the 
Nicaragua or the Panama canal come 
well within the possibilities of engineer- 
ing science. The largest undertaking 
connected with either route, and the one 
that will take the longest time to execute, 
is the excavation of the Culebra cut 
through the continental divide on the 
Panama route. It is estimated that it 
will take about eight years of continuous 
work (due allowance being made for un- 
foreseen delays) to move the 43,000,00c 
cubic yards of earth to be taken out of 
the great cut. The most difficult en- 
gineering problem encountered in con- 
nection with either route is the construc- 
tion of the Bohio dam across the Chagres 
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River, about 16 miles from Colon. As 
a result of two years spent by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in a thor- 
ough examination of the country about 
Bohio by means of numerous borings, 
the best location that could-be found for 
the dam across the Chagres River valley 
was on a site where it will be necessary 
to sink the foundations of the dam 128 
feet below the level of the sea, in order 
to base the structure everywhere upon a 
solid rock foundation. This maximum 
depth has a length of 310 feet. The total 


_tries. 
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ence between the two routes is not great 
in this particular. 

The interoceanic canal is to be con- 
structed as a highway for the commerce 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
Consequently in the choice of 
routes weight was given to the relative 
commercial advantages of the two loca- 
tions. If the length of the canal routes 
in nautical miles be included the distance 
between New York and San Francisco 
by way of Nicaragua would be 378 miles 
less than by Panama; for New Orleans 








The Columbus Statue and the De Lesseps 


length of the dam as located by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission would be 
2,546 feet, of which 1,314 feet require 
the use of pneumatic caissons in sinking 
the foundations. There is, however, 
nothing impossible in the construction of 
the Bohio dam. It will be a slow and 
ex:pensive task to perform, but it can be 
completed in considerably less time than 
will be requirei for making the excava- 
tion of the Culebra cut. As regards har- 
bors, the balance of advantages is slight- 
ly in favor of Panama, altho the differ- 





Palace at the Colon Entrance of the Canal 


and San Francisco the difference is 580 
miles, and in general the distance be- 
tween North Atlantic and North Pacific 
ports is less by way of the Nicaragua 
route than by way of one across thie 
Isthmus of Panama. Between North At- 
lantic ports and Western South America, 
however, the routes passing through a 
Panama canal are shorter; between New 
York and Iquique, Chile, the Panama 
route is 372 miles shorter; for New Or- 
leans the difference in favor of Panama 
is 170 miles and for Liverpool 453 miles. 
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As stated in the detailed report of the 
Commission : 

“ Exclusive of the length of the canals, the 
sea distance between New York and San Fran- 
cisco is 498 nautical miles less via Nicaragua 
than by way of Panama, and for New Orleans 
and San Francisco the difference is 700 miles, 
A part of the saving in distance at sea effected 
by using a Nicaragua canal instead of one at 
Panama would be offset by the longer time of 
transit at Nicaragua. An average steamer 
would require twelve hours to make the pass- 
age through the Panama Canal and thirty- 
three hours through one across Nicaragua. 
For a 10-knot steamer this difference of 
twenty-one hours would be equivalent to 210 
knots difference in distance at sea, and for a 
15-knot steamer the difference in time of tran- 
sit would be equivalent to 315 knots.” 

The shortness and straightness of the 
Panama Canal give it certain advantages 
over the Nicaragua route. Those who 
own and: operate the largest class of 
ocean vessels would, other things being 
equal, prefer to make the passage from 
ocean to ocean by the shorter and 
straighter channel. The average size of 
ocean vessels is constantly increasing, 
and there are reasons for believing that 
grain, lumber, nitrate, sugar and other 
bulky commodities sent from the Pacific 
through the canal to the Atlantic will be 
most economically carried in vessels of 
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Chagres River and East End of French Location 
for Bohio Dam 


the largest class. While for some years 
after the opening of the canal the number 
of small vessels making the passage 
through the canal will exceed the number 
of those of the larger type, it is probable 
that the major share of the tonnage of 
traffic will be moved in steamers carry- 
ing 10,000 to 20,000 tons of cargo. It is 
not probable that sailing vessels would 
make use of an interoceanic canal wher- 
ever located. The Panama route will be 
impracticable for such ships, and they 
could successfully approach and leave 
each terminus of a Nicaragua canal. 
However, the disadvantages under which 
the sailing vessels would have to com- 
pete with the steamers would be so great 
as to preclude any considerable use of 
sailing vessels. Under conditions of 
competition much more favorable than 
would exist on the routes through the 
canal the steamer is steadily taking the 
place of the sailing vessel, and while it is 
not probable that the sailing ship will 
entirely disappear from use on the ocean, 
it is hardly conceivable that it could be 
used ten years from now in successful 
competition with steamers for the traffic 
that would make use of the canal. 

The act approved June 28, 1902, for the 
construction of an interoceanic canal au- 
thorized the President to purchase from 
the Panama Canal Company,at a cost not 
to exceed $40,000,000, all the rights pos- 
sessed by it on the Isthmus of Panama, 
and the President was also empowered 
to enter into negotiations with Colombia 
for the purpose of obtaining control of 
the territory necessary for the construc- 
tion of the canal. Having secured pos- 
session of the canal route, the President 
was to appoint a commission of seven 
men to have charge of the work of con- 
struction, and the law placed at the dis- 
posal of the President the amount of 
money required to purchase the canal, 
to secure the concession from Colombia 
and to begin the work of construction. 

Acting under this law the President 
has caused the Attorney-General to make 
a careful investigation of the title held 
by the New Panama Canal Company, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether that 
title is a valid one and one which the 
company is capable of transferring to the 
United States Government. The elabo- 
rate report of the Attorney-General fully 


























View of Culebra Hill Looking North through the Cut, Showing Cutting Already Done 


confirms the findings of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission on the question of the 
validity of the title and of the ability of 
the company to transfer their property 
and concessions to the United States 
Government. In order for the company 
to sell out it was necessary for it to re- 
ceive the consent of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. That, however, was granted 
more than two years ago. 

The Secretary of State succeeded in 
negotiating a very satisfactory treaty 
with the Colombian Government. The 
main provisions of the treaty are that the 
United States secures from Colombia the 
lease of a strip of territory, 10 kilometers 
in width, from ocean to ocean. The lease 
is for-one hundred years, renewable at 
the option of the United States from 
period to period. Our Government se- 
cures all the necessary and detailedrights 
which we will need in order to place the 
cities of Colon and Panama and the dis- 
trict adjacent to the canal,in a thorough- 
ly sanitary condition, and to maintain 
stringent sanitary regulations during the 
period of construction. The administra- 
tion of justice within the canal strip is 


to be carried on jointly by Colombia and 
the United States. Our Government has 
the right, however, to interfere with a 
military force whenever necessary for the 
preservation of order. 

To meet this difficult problem of ad- 
ministering justice within the canal zone 
leased by the United States the treaty 
provides for three kinds of courts: (1) 
Colombia is to establish judicial tribunals 
to determine controversies between citi- 
zens of Colombia and between Colom- 
bians and the people of any foreign na- 
tion other than the United States; (2) 
the United States is to maintain courts 
to settle disputes arising between Ameri- 
can citizens and the citizens of the United 
States and the people of any forei 
country other than Colombia; (3) 
United States and Colombia are to unite 
in establishing civil and criminal courts 
composed of jurists appointed by the two 
countries, to have jurisdiction over con- 
troversies between the citizens of the 
United States and Colombia and between 
the citizens of all countries other than 
Colombia and the United States. 

We also have the right to take such 
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The Great Pier at La Boca, near Panama. This 
is where the traffic is transferred from car to 
vessel. 


measures as may be necessary for the de- 
fense of the canal and the maintenance 
of neutrality. In the treaty previously 
negotiated with Great Britain our coun- 
try had given its pledge that the canal 
should be a neutral highway for the com- 
merce of all nations. This pledge of neu- 
trality is repeated in the convention with 
Colombia. As a remuneration .for the 
privileges thus obtained the United States 
agrees to pay to Colombia $10,000,000 
at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty and $250,000 annually, the annual 
payments to begin nine years hence. 

All things considered, the provisions 
of this treaty are satisfactory. The 
United States does not secure the sover- 
eignty over any part of Colombia, but it 
is not necessary that we should obtain po- 
litical sovereignty. Our country secures 


a lease which, while not in perpetuity, is 
one that gives us the power of indefinite 
renewal. We have the power to main- 
tain order in the neighborhood of the 
canal and to take such measures as may 
be necessary to defend the waterway. 
The lump sum to be paid Colombia is 
somewhat larger than we had expected 
to pay, but the amount is not excessive. 
Altho the payments to Colombia seem 
liberal, it should be borne in mind that 


- Colombia is making important financial 


concessions to the United States. She is 
not only leasing to us a strip of country 
six miles wide across the Isthmus, but 
she is renouncing her claim (1) to the 
annual payment of $250,000 now re- 
ceived from the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, and (2) to her share of the profits 
from the operation of the canal. Accord- 
ing to the concession now held by the 
Panama Canal Company, Colombia was 
to receive from 5 to 8 per cent. of the 
gross receipts from the operation of the 
canal, and the concession stipulates that 
this annual payment from the gross re- 
ceipts shall not be less than $250,000. 
The railroad belongs to the Canal Com- 
pany, and when the United States buys 
out the Canal Company our country will 
own the railroad. Thus Colombia is sur- 
rendering a present annuity of $250,000 
and a prospective income of $500,000 or 
more annually. (3) Furthermore, the 
concession now held by the Panama Rail- 
road Company provides that in 1966 the 
railroad shall become the property of the 
Colombian Government. (4) Likewise 
the concession held by the Panama Canal 
Company stipulates that the canal shall 
revert to the Colombian Government at 
the end of 99 years from the date of the 
completion of the canal. By the treaty 
now negotiated Colombia loses the right 
of future ownership of the railroad and 
canal properties. 
PHILADELPaia, Ps. 





Experiences and Reflections of a Hackman 
By ‘‘Cute’’ McG. 


[McG. is one of the oldest and best known hackmen in this city. His morals and philosophy are all 


his own, and THE INDEPENDENT takes no credit or responsibility therefor. 


As a type and expression of 


his interesting class he is presented to the reader just as he is by means of his own unedited utter- 


ances in an interview with our representative. 


His nickname of “‘ Cute” was given him by his fellows 


long ago for. achievements in the realm of diplomacy.—Epr1Tor.] 


VE been thirty-five years at the hackin’ 
| business in Brooklyn an’ Manhattan, 
an’ I’ve seen.a lot of comin’ an’ goin’ 

an’ all sorts of changes. 

When a man’s in public life like me he 
doesn’t want to have no _ prejudices. 
There’s a lot of drivers that is down on 
the trolleys an’ the ’busses an’ them cheap 
things that carries people ten miles for 
five cents, transferrin’ ’em round fer 
nothin’. They say that the trolleys an’ 
such makes cheap people, dime-savers 
that squeezes their money ; but, says I, it 
takes all sorts to make up a world, an’ 
there’s room for the cheap people an’ for 
me, too. 

Of course things has changed, an’ a 


lot of good spenders has gone, but still I 
ain’t starvin’ to death. If a man knows 
the ropes and conducts himself right he 
can do good business here, in spite of all. 

There’s the bridge-jam in the mornin’, 
on the Brooklyn side, an’ the bridge-jam 
in the evenin’ on the Manhattan side. 


They is good business. If you lay up 
close to ’em an’ wait, some one is pretty 
certain to get some ribs busted an’ have 
to go home in a hack. They’s done mea 
lot of good, an’ so has the crowdin’ on 
the cars. 

Oh, hackin’s not played out, an’ it 
never won't be, not any time, no matter 
what. The hackmen what grumbles an’ 
says that all the good things is gone is 
sour an’ gives themselves away. All the 
good things ain’t gone if you just act 
right. 

It ain’t so many weeks ago when I 
got the biggest tip that ever came to me 
from a man I never seen before. He 
came out of the railroad station with two 
friends an’ a hatbox. He was a tall, slim, 
youngish-old man, with light whiskers 
an’ mustache. 

He looks along our line an’, 
“ Where’s Corcoran? ” 


says he, 


They run at him shoutin’ “ Keb! Keb! 
Keb!” like a lot o’ hoodlums, but I 
stands by my carriage like a captain 
stands by his vessel, ‘cause I knows that 
no gent likes bein’ mobbed. He turns to 
me, an’ I touches my hat, an’ says: 

“ Corcoran’s just gone, sir, but if you 
have any message I’ll deliver it.” 

“He always drives me,” says he, in a. 
discontented way. Then says he, ‘ ‘Never 
mind, you'll do.” 

So he gets in my carriage with his 
friends an’ the hatbox, because he seen 
that I understood my business an’ was 
civil—an’ that’s a p’int to remember. 
Civilness don’t cost nothin’, an’ it goes a 
long way with some people. 

He gets in the carriage an’ I drove him 
to a house, where he an’ his friends an’ 
the hatbox went inside, while I blanketed 
the: horses an’ walked about switchin’ 
with my arms. It was an awful. cold 
night, an’ spite of all the clothes I had 
on, I was most froze. The wind came 
right-through the four coats an’ three 
waistcoats an’ two undervests that I 
wore, an’ set me shiverin’ so that I 
couldn’t sleep on the box the way I most- 
ly does when there’s a long wait. But I 
ain’t the man to quit. I'll stay with a 
gent as long as he wants me, provided 
my money’s all right. I was with one 
party three days an’ nights one time 
showin’ him the town. I wouldn’t hev 
quit then, but he couldn’t stand no more 
an’ the police took him to a hospital. 

So I just waited an’ waited fer the fel- 
ler with the hatbox. I don’t drink (tho 
most hackmen does; poor fellers), at 
least not to speak of, but I always have 
a bottle with a sort of medicine in it for 
keepin’ out the cold, an’ every now an’ 
then I took a pull at it. 

The house was all lighted up, an’ there 
was a great deal of laughin’ an’ carryin’ 
on inside. 
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After I had been waitin’ for near five 
hours, an’ it was about three o’clock in 
the mornin’, a man comes out of the 
house, an’, says I: 

“ What’s doin’? ” 

“ Oh,” says he, “ the feller inside there 
is just burnin’ up money.” 

About half an hour later he came to 
the door. 

“ Cabby?” says he; “ Yes, sir,” says I. 

“ There’s your fare,” says he; an’ he 
give me two dollars. 

“Yes, sir,” says I, takin’ the money 
an’ touchin’ my hat. 

“ You’ve been waitin’, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” says I. 

“ Well,” says he, “I didn’t tell you to 
wait.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. He did tell me to 
wait, but it don’t do for a man in public 
- life like me to get gay with a customer. 
Where you may make a dollar by a 
squeeze you may lose ten by turnin’ the 
feller agin you. 

“Yes, sir,” says I, an’ I touched my 
hat again an’ made as if I was goin’ to 
jump on my seat; but, says he: 

“Now that you’s here you may as 
well drive me some more. Don’t you 
want somethin’ to eat?” 

“ Well, I am a bit hungry, sir,” says I. 

He goes in the house again an’ sends 
the servants out with a roast chicken, 
some jelly an’ a bottle of champagne. I 
ain’t a drinkin’ man, as I said; but, of 
course, champagne don’t count. 

I didn’t see no more of my fare for two 
hours, an’ then he came out an’, got in 
the carriage with his friends an’ the hat- 
box an’ some bottles. 

“ Drive me down where I can see the 
majestic ocean roll, fer my heart is feelin’ 
sad,” says he. 

So I drove ’em down the boulevard to 
Coney Island, and we got to a hotel there 
just when it was gettin’ light. They’d 
finished their bottles by the time we got 
there, an’ my fare remarks: “ I’m afraid 
I ain’t got no friends,” but the others 
says: “No, no, that ain’t the case, an’ 
they would stick by him always.” 

When we got out at the hotel my fare 
shook hands with me an’ made me take 
breakfast with him. When it come to 
pay the bill he opens the hatbox an’ tells 
the manager to help himself. It was full 
of money. There was over $70,000 
there. 
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He told the manager an’ me about his 
trouble. He had married a poor girl an’ 
they lived happy for a week. Then she 
begun objectin’ to his habits. So he quit 
her. Then she gets a divorce. Then his 
father dies an’ leaves him $3,000,000. 
Then what does she do but git the di- 
vorce opened and come back after a slice 
of his money. The court stands for her, 
too, an’ he has to pay $500,000 to shut 
her up. 

He says that that sickens him of this 
country, an’ he must leave his native 
land. 

I didn’t say nothin’ about money, but 
when I got back to town with him that 
man give me a thousand dollars right in 
my hand. 

“ You’re a honest man,” says he, “ I’m 
proud to meet such.” 

Now if I had squabbled with that man 
about a five-dollar bill, where would I 
have been? 

I found an eminent citizen one night 
tryin’ to tip a lamp post $10 for holdin’ 
him up. I took him in my carriage an’ 
drove him home, an’ he give me all the 
oat what he had in his clothes—about 

350. 

Another time I got a $500 tip, but then 
I was on duty twenty-four hours, and 
just lately a man gave me $200 for get- 
tin’ him to the stock exchange in time, so 
as he could place an order before it 
closed. 

All the good things ain’t gone yet, an’ 
it’s the quiet man with the civil tongue 
that gets most of ’em. 

But there’s no doubt that times has 
changed an’ money ain’t so easy for us 
as it was when I first begun. Whatever 
people may say about Boss Tweed an’ 
Jim Fisk an’ Fernando Wood an’ them 
old politicians, they was good friends of 
the hackmen. Fisk an’ Tweed had car- 
riages waitin’ at their door all the time, 
an’ they’d give the driver $20 for carryin’ 
’em a few blocks. All the politicians was 
more open-handed then than they is now. 
They’ve got too many laws for hackmen 
now restrainin’ what you call liberty of 
contrac’. It ain’t fair. 

What right has the law got to say how 
much I can charge my fare any more 
than to say what the grocery man can 
charge for eggs or potatoes? 

Most of the politicians you see these 
days is not above takin’ a trolley car, or 
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if they do ride in a hack they know the 
legal rate of fare, an’ that’s all they’re 
agoin’ to pay. They is what you call de- 
generated. Not to mention no names, 
I’ve seen Mayors an’ Controllers ridin’ 
on five-cent cars. I thought that was the 
limit. 

Then the sportin’ men, too, has gone 
down. They ain’t so liberal as they was, 
maybe because there ain’t so much doin’ 
in their line. 

When I first begun there was a whole 
row of fine gamblin’ houses at the foot 
of the Coney Island Boulevard goin’ full 
blast, night an’ day; an’ in Manhattan 
there was a open gamblin’ house on 
pretty near every block. They all did 
big business, an’ when a man was a win- 
ner, he remembered the hackman that 
drew him home. 

The dog-fights an’ the prize-fights, too, 
was frequent an’ profitable, for six gents 
would ride in one carriage, an’ they av- 
eraged about ten dollars each. I’ve seen 
as many as 200 carriages at a prize-fight 
that the police let on they didn’t know 
nothin’ about. But them days is gone. 
There’s a lot of laws agin’ prize-fightin’ 
an’ dog-fightin’, an’ the police has to en- 
force ’em now. 

Funerals, too, ain’t what they were, 
even as late as‘twenty years ago. There 
ain’t as many carriages goes to a funeral, 
an’ money ain’t spent so free. 

In the old days we went slow in pro- 
cession to the buryin’ place ; but after the 
service at the grave was over, we raced 
through the cemetery gates to a tavern, 
where it was the fashion for all the 
mourners to get out an’ liquor up. We 
was always invited in, too, an’ had our 
fill; tho as for me, I never was much of 
a hand for drinkin’; just a little goes a 
long way. 

Now the mourners just rides to the 
grave an’ pays off the carriages there ; or 
if they rides back to the city they don’t 
go near the tavern. As I said, I don’t 
have no prejudices, an’ these new ways 
may be all right, but they don’t seem hos- 
pitable like. It don’t seem respectful to 
the dead to go away without drinkin’ 
their health. 

I started hackin’ in Manhattan when 
I was sixteen years of age, a raw Irish 
lad only a week landed from Ireland. I 
was standin’ in City Hall Square in the 
afternoon wonderin’ if I would ever get 
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work, when a hackman spoke up to me 
an’ asked me if I knew about horses. 

“ Sure,” said I, “I was brought up in 
a stable.” 

“Come with me,” says he; “ the boss 
wants men.’ 

“He brung me to a livery stable in 
Centre Street, near the Tombs Prison, 
an’ in half an hour I was drivin’ a hack 
for a dollar an’ fifty cents a day an’ all 
I could make over in tips. At the end of 
a week the boss changed the arrangement 
so that I had to turn in $5 a day to him 
an’ could keep all over that that I made. 

I didn’t know a street in the city at 
first, but New York is soon learned. In 
two weeks I thought I knowed the whole 
thing—all about hackin’—but I was 
wrong. I’ve been thirty-five years at the 
business now an’ I know I ain’t learned 
it all. 

That’s why the trolleys can’t never run 
the hacks out of business—hackin’ is an 
art. 

On the trolley car all the passengers is 
treated alike; but in hackin’ a man has 
to study his fare an’ treat each party ac- 
cordin’. 

Supposir’ a handsome young couple 
gets in an’ tells you to drive about for 
an hour or two. You don’t want to run 
*em through no crowded places. No, you 
wants to drive ’em fair an’ easy through 
the quiet streets to the park, pickin’ the 
smoothest track an’ never lookin’ back 
at ’em. 

Don’t never let on that you see nothin’. 
The dummy cabman is the one that wins 
out. Those young people don’t want to 
be disturbed, nor to be looked at. When 
the drive is over, if you done the right 
thing by them, the man will do the right 
thing by you. 

I don’t never raise a disturbance be- 
fore a lady. No gent would do such a 
thing. If a man has made a hard bar- 
gain with me, say to take him and his 
lady to Coney Island for $6, I don’t make 
no outcry, but just quietly drives ’em 
down there. Then when we’s there I 
takes the man aside an’ says I: “ Please 
pay me now, fer I’ve got to feed my 
horses.” He gives me the money, an’ 
then I says: “ You’ve made a hard bar- 
gain with me, an’ I’ve got niy money. 
Now I’m goin’ back to the city unless 
you pay some more. I can pick up a fare 
here, but I don’t want to be hard on you. 
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It'll be three dollars for to take you 
back.’ 

Then ‘says he: “But you agreed to 
drive us down an’ back for six dollars.” 

“ Speak easy,” says I, “ there’s a lady 
might hear you. What you’ve give me 
is my legal fare, the mileage that I’m en- 
titled to. Here’s a policeman over here. 
Let’s leave the matter to him, an’ what 
he says goes.” 

That generally settles it, fer it’s a 
pretty mean man that will have a dispute 
about money while he has a lady with 
him. 

Now some cabmen as is not gents de- 
lights fer to make rows before ladies, be- 
cause they don’t know their business. 
There’s no money into it. Treat all peo- 
ple right, says I, fer in the long run it 
pays. You may lose a dollar to-day, but 
it’ll come back to-morrow. That’s what 
I tells my son, who’s drivin’ a hack fer 
me now. There’s some millionaires I 
know that’s as close as if they ain’t got 
a dollar, but I always keep a civil tongue 
to ’em, an’ I don’t lose nothin’ by it. 

Don’t say nothin’, but watch your peo- 
ple an’ treat ’em accordin’. Them’s my 
motto. 

A stout dark man took my carriage at 
the Bridge entrance one evening about 
three months ago, an’ told me to drive 
him to Central Park. When we got up 
there he stepped out an’, walking up to a 
tree, put a rope around a limb. 

“What’s this?” says I. 

“ Oh,” says he, “ I’m tired of livin’, an’ 
I’m goin’ to hang myself.” 

“Without payin’ your fare?” 

“T have no money,” says he. 

“No fare, no suicide,” says I; an’ I 
took the rope an’ put the man in the car- 
riage an’ drove him to a police station. 
It turned out that he was a man of 
wealth, with family trouble on his mind 
—an’ he was goin’ without payin’ his 
fare. Sure there’s all sorts of queer peo- 
ple in the world. 

One night a man stopped me in Park 
Row an’ told me to drive him to the 
house of a big doctor up in Sixty-second 
Street. When we got to the door the 
man got out, an’ says he to me very 
quiet : f 

“T want you to wait fer me. I’m goin’ 
to kill this doctor, an’ then we’ll drive to 
126th Street, where there’s another doc- 
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tor I must kill, an’ there are others after 
that.” 

Says I: “Yes, sir. How long will 
you want the carriage altogether, sir?” 

“Maybe the rest of the night,” says 
he. 

I had the butt end of the whip in my 
hand, but he had his hands in his over- 
coat pockets, an’ I knowed by the way 
they bulged that he had a revolver in 
each of them. 

“Would you please pay me my fare 
now, sir, till seven o'clock?” says I. 
“ After seven o’clock we'll make a new 
deal.” 

“How much?” says he. 

“Tt’ll be thirteen dollars an’ fifty 
cents,” says I. 

He hunted through his pockets, an’ 
the most he had was a five-dollar bill. 

Says I: “ With a gentleman like you, 
I’m always willin’ to give credit. Your 
note’ll be as good as the money. Let me 
drive you to the hotel at the corner, an’ 
you can make out an I. O. U., sir.” 

He got in the carriage again an’ I 
drove him to the hotel, an’ while he was 
writin’ the I. O. U. I told the detectives 
on duty, an’ they grabbed his arms as 
he was goin’ out. 

He was an escaped lunatic that the 
police was huntin’ for. He had two re- 
volvers all right, an’ a list of people that 
he was goin’ to kill. 

I got the five-dollar bill; an’ the doctor 
that he went after first give me ten dol- 
lars the next day when he heard the 
story. 

A couple of years ago, when I was 
drivin’ along Riverside at four o’clock 
in the mornin’, a man came out of an 
areaway with a black satchel in his hand 
an’ signaled me. He was a middle-sized 
man, with a dark mustache, an’ I won- 
dered what he was doin’ at that place, an’ 
at such a time. I drove him to the ele- 
vated railroad, an’ when he went upstairs 
I tipped a policeman, who ran up an’ 
tipped a guard on the train that took him 
away. He got off the train at Cortlandt 
Street to go to Jersey City, an’ was fol- 
lowed all the way till he went into a 
house. Then the house was watched and 
a telephone was sent to the police at 
Riverside. They’ inquired, and found 
that he was a burglar who had robbed 
the Riverside place ard got about $20,- 











000, mostly in jewelry. It was all re- 
covered an’ the police were given great 
credit; but the owner of the Riverside 
house heard the rights of the story from 
me an’ give me $150. 

One night, as I was standin’ near the 
Metropolitan Opera House, a fine lookin’ 
voung man in a dress-suit came out with 
a young lady, the handsomest I ever seen. 
She was dressed in light silks, an’ had 
one of them-pink opera cloaks trimmed 
with white swansdown. Oh, they were 
bang-up swells. The young man calls 
me, an’ I got down an’ opened the car- 
riage door an’ they got in. 

“Drive to the house of the nearest 
Protestant minister,’ says the young 
man, an’ he hands me a ten-dollar bill. 

Just as we got away there was a yell 
from the sidewalk, an’ I seen an old gent 
an’ an old lady makin’ signs to stop. 
There was a tangle in front, but I got 
through it an’ whipped up the horses. 
When I turned into a side street I made 
things spin, an’ I could hear gallopin’ be- 
hind me. 

I put the whip on my horses fer all I 
was worth, an’ they flew along fast. I 
turned the block an’ then flew along an’ 
made another ,turn an’ then another. 
Then I stops dead an’ jumps down in a 
hurry, openin’ the carriage door. 

“Out you go, quick!” says I, “run 
down in that areaway an’ hide close; I'll 
drive on.” 

They tumbled out an’ ran to the shel- 
ter, he holdin’ her hand an’ helpin’ along. 
I jumps on the box again an’ drove on 
like a shot. The other carriage was close 
up to me, but I got to Broadway before 
they could head me off, an’ the police 
there stopped us both for fast drivin’. 

“Fast drivin’?” says I, “who 
wouldn’t with lunatics after him! ” 

We was all taken to the police station, 
the old gent fairly foamin’ at the mouth 
with rage, because I would not tell him 
where his daughter an’ the young man 
had gone. I pretended I didn’t under- 
stand him. 
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It turned out all right. The old gent 
was very rich, an’ he had refused this 
young man an’ told him to keep away 
from his daughter; an’ the young folks 
had been watched, so that they had to 
make a break right in the middle of the 
opera. 

The young man was all right an’ the 
whole thing blew over, for they was mar- 
ried that might, havin’ got another car- 
riage an’ found a minister after the old 
gent was out of the way. 

[ have a regular standin’ order to take 
‘em on drives now, an’ the old gent him- 
self give me fifty dollars to show there 
was no hard feelin’. 

Treat people right an’ they'll treat you 
right. Them’s my motto. 

Of course, there’s black sheep among 
cabmen same as any others, but these 
robberies that gets in the papers is not 
done by the reg’lars. It’s the night- 
hawks that does it. They’s a class by 
themselves, quite different from us, that 
has licenses. The night-hawk that robs 
hain’t got no license. He gets his car- 
riage by hirin’,it an’ the horses for three 
dollars the whole night. He’s out to 
make money, an’ wants all there is in it; 
an’ he’ll turn the pockets of any drunken 
man inside out. He’s just lookin’ for 
such chances. Then the cabmen is 
blamed for what he done, but he ain’t a 
cabman at all; he ain’t got no license. 
The man that hired him the carriage 
knowed that an’ just took a chance. It’s 
ag’in’ the law; but it’s done all the time 
here. 

Now a-man that’s in public life like 
me can’t afford to do no such things. 

Hackin’ is a bitter hard life, especially 
the waitin’ out in the cold winter’s night, 
but it’s healthy, an’ there’s a livin’ in it. 
I’ve got four of my own carriages now, 
an’ none of them, with. the horses an’ 
furnishin’s, is worth less than a thousand 
dollars. I’m drivin’ yet, tho I have men 
drivin’ for me. 

There’s worse things than hackin’, 

New Vor« City 














Truths 


and Untruths 


of Christian Science 


ty Washington Gladden, D.D, LL.D. 


MONG those who have become 
attached to the Christian Science 
movement there have arisen some 

who have endeavored to set forth in in- 
telligible terms the theories of the sys- 
tem. By omitting the incoherencies and 
contradictions and absurdities of the 
Founder’s book—Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science 
and Health ”—and picking out and put- 
ting together certain statements which 
seem to have some logical relation to one 
another, an exposition and defense of the 
doctrine may be made which possesses 
some measure of coherency and plausi- 
bility. Even these expositions are, how- 
ever, far from satisfactory to the clear 
thinker. In the best form in which it 
has been presented, Christian Science is 
openly at war at several points with the 
fundamental facts of human experience. 
The doctrine is radically unsound in its 
dogmatic denial of the existence of sin. 
One of Mrs. Eddy’s most coherent fol- 
lowers defends this denial of sin with an 
argument that exhibits the defective 
analysis common to all these expositors. 
The illustration which he accepts is that 
sin bears the same relation to goodness 
that darkness bears to light. As dark- 
ness is only an absence of light, so sin, 
he argues, is only an absence of good- 
ness—a mere nonentity. This is, of 
course, only an analogy, and proves noth- 
ing. The difference between sin and 
holiness may be quite another kind of 
difference than that between light and 
darkness. Light and darkness are 
phenomena of the inorganic world; it is 
not probable that they perfectly repre- 
sent the facts of the vital or the spiritual 
realm. The difference between sin and 
holiness, according to the biblical writ- 
ers, is better represented by the difference 
between life and death. But death is 
something more than the absence of life. 
It is dissolution, decomposition, decay. 
It is the active unmaking of the organism 
that life has made. Whether it is an 
“entity” or not we must not stop to 
dispute, since nobody seems to know 
what ari “ entity ” is; but it is certainly a 
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real and active operation by which or- 
ganisms are destroyed. And by all the 
biblical philosophers sin is regarded as 
possessing the same relation to the moral 
character and personality that death 
has to the physical organism. To say 
that sin is a nonentity—that there is no 
such thing—is to deny the most terrible 
fact within human knowledge. 

In the same way this writer seems to 
argue that there is no such thing as a 
lie: ‘A lie is utterly devoid of truth; 
hence, altogether untrue and unreal, a 
mere negation.” But a lie is something 
more than the absence of truth. Truth 
is the intentionally accurate statement 
of facts. A lie is an intentionally inac- 
curate statement of facts. The differ- 
ence between truth and falsehood is in 
the intention. Truth is the offspring of 
a good intention, and a lie is the offspring 
of a bad intention. The bad intention-is 
just as much a reality as the good inten- 
tion is. A lie is the perversion of the 
truth. A lie has the power to set forces 
in operation in this world which work 
great injury to the innocent. And a lie 
is a real and deadly thing in the char- 
acter of him who utters it; the last thing 
he can afford to do is placidly to ignore 
it. It must be acknowledged and re- 
pented of, and whatever reparation is 
possible must be made for it. 

In truth, there is no evil in this uni- 
verse but an evil will; but an evil will 
is just as much a reality as a good will 
is; and any theory which blurs this dis- 
tinction or tries to put it out of sight is 
not merely ridiculous, it is pestiferous: 
there is palsy and perdition of the soul 
for those who dare to live by it. 

It is by such utterly defective analysis 
of the facts of life that the crudities and 
errors of Christian Science are sup- 
ported. Crudity and error there is of the 
most flagrant sort, and unless they are 
winnowed out and cast away they will 
bring moral disaster in their train. I 
expect, for my part, that this winnowing 
process will go on pretty actively; that 
when the childish cult of Mother Eddy 


















shall have subsided the philosophical 
absurdities of the system will yield to 
criticism, which will surely arise within 
the body; that the crudities and errors 
will be pruned away, and the constructive 
truths—the things that cannot be shaken 
—will remain. 

For there are constructive truths—val- 
uable truths—which Christian Science 
has emphasized, and by virtue of which 
it has gained and held the attention of 
many good people. These truths have 
been stated in an exaggerated form; 
but it is sometimes true that exaggera- 
tion draws attention to ideas which have 
been neglected or understated. 

The fundamental truth to which 
Christian Science has drawn attention is 
the reality and the supremacy of the 
spiritual forces. The materialists have 
attacked their reality, and most of us 
have been sufficiently tinctured with 
materialism to have little faith in their 
supremacy. Against this deadly unbe- 
lief the Christian Scientist lifts up his 
battle cry. As against the materialist 
who maintains that there are no spiritual 
forces—nothing but matter and its laws; 
that thought is but a refinement of phos- 
phorus and love but an affection of the 
nerves, up rises the Christian Scientist 
and declares that there is nothing in the 
universe but spirit; that matter and its 
laws are non-existent—mere illusions. 
This is simply matching one absurdity 
against another. It is as if one surveyor 
should tell you that your house lot had 
no width, that its only dimension was 
depth ; and another surveyor, called in to 
give you the true measurement, should 
insist that your lot had no depth at all, 
that its only dimension was width. You 
would probably know that both state- 
ments were absurd; that there can be no 
area which does not have both these 
dimensions. The truth is that there is 
a material universe, inhabited by spirit- 
ual beings, or a spiritual universe finding 
revelation in material forms and organ- 
isms (whichever way you choose to look 
at it); that we ourselves are spirits 
dwelling in mortal bodies and finding 
expression of our life through material 
forms and forces; that the one side of our 
life is just as real as the other. As 
real, but not as central, not as import int. 
The moon is just as real as the sun, but 
its place in the solar system is not so 
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essential or so commanding. The one 
is the source of light and life, the other 
is a secondary and subordinate member 
of our group of worlds. So is Spirit, in 
the realms of existence, the ruling 
force, the dominant Power, the central 
and life-giving energy: matter and its 
laws are subordinate and ancillary. This 
is thé truth which Christian Science, if :t 
were really science, would have asserted 
against materialism. Instead of saying 
“Mind is all and matter naught,” it 
ought to have said that mind is ruler and 
matter is servant. That was the truth 
that needed emphasizing ; and that is the 
truth which will really survive when the 
exaggerations and absurdities of Chris- 
tian Science have been winnowed away. 

The thing which Christian Science has 
succeeded in doing is this: It has 
called attention to the spiritual forces; 
it has demonstrated their reality; it has 
made men see that they are present and 
active forces; that we can use them in 
our daily life; that we can depend on 
them; that they are not mere sentiment 
and moonshine, but veritable facts of 
daily experience. When it says that 
“Mind is all and matter naught,” it 
speaks in hyperbole, but that figure of 
speech is often serviceable in bringing 
to our thought the thing which it ex- 
aggerates ; and the truth that will be left 
in the minds of the earnest and faithful 
people, who are trying to live by it, is 
the validity and the supremacy of the 
spiritual laws. 

But that is the simple, elementary truth 
of Christianity—of true religion, let me 
rather say. It is nothing new; it is as 
old as Abraham and David and Israel; 
as old as Socrates and Plato; as old as 
faith and worship; as old as the human 
race. It is no news that Love is omnipo- 
tent; that “ evil is the slave of good.” 
It is no news that “the Lord shall keep 
thee from all evil.” It is no. news that 
“the Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” It is no news that we ought not 
to be anxious about health or life or live- 
lihood because our Father knows what 
things we have need of ; nor that “ neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God.” 
Nay, nor is it any news to say that “ God 
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is working in us to will and to work for 
his good pleasure.” These truths are of 
the rudiments of Christian faith. The 
trouble is that a great many Christians 
—most of us, perhaps—have not been ir 
the habit of taking them as literal and 
practical statements ; we have given them 
some sort of figurative meaning ; we have 
not considered them as furnishing the 
working rules of every day life. The 
Christian Scientists have brought home 
to us the fact that the spiritual world is 
a real world, and that we may make our 
home in it, and use its powers in the solu- 
tion of our daily problems. 

Thus in their exaggeration of the in- 
fluence of the mind over the body there 
is a great truth which we have sadly 
neglected. It is ridiculous to ignore the 
body and the physical laws by which it 
is organized ; it is our business to under- 
stand these laws and to obey them. But 
we may well remember that the Thought 
and the Will are rulers even in this 
realm, and that they ought to assert and 
maintain their primacy. If your leg is 
shot away by a cannon ball, it is absurd 
for you to think that by “ metaphysical 
treatment ” you can bring it back; not 
by all your believing, or your making 
believe, can that injury be repaired ; and 
there are many physical injuries and 
maladies for which there must be 
physical remedies. But in the subtle 
relations between body and spirit there 
are wide realms in which the mind does 
directly and powerfully affect the physical 
conditions. Any pain or uncomfortable 
sensation of the body,is greatly aggravated 
by keeping the mind fixed upon it, and 
greatly alleviated by resolutely turning 
the thought away from it. Many small 
physical irritations are quelled by ignor- 
ing them; and this is a power which can 
be cultivated, this power of turning the 
mind resolutely away from bodily dis- 
comforts or distresses. The body may be, 
to a far greater extent than most of us 
ever compel it to be, the servant of the 
mind, of the will. There are certain 
muscles which we call voluntary muscles, 
which promptly obey the will’s behests. 
I command my hand to rise, and it rises; 
my lips, by my volition, are framed for 
speech. And the empire of the will can 
be extended to other parts of the body; 
it can be trained to speak with authoritv 
in regions where the action is commonly 
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deemed automatic. The nerves wit 
learn, if one put them to school, to obey 
their master. In this way the inroads of 
disease may be checked and the tenden- 
cies to health may be powerfully rein- 
forced. There are many maladies in 
which the belief that you are getting 
well and the determination to get well 
are more than half the battle. 

Equally true is it that the will is capa- 
ble of controlling the action of the mind, 
of excluding unwelcome and injurious 
thoughts; of withdrawing the attention 
from hurtful and troublous themes, and 
fixing it upon those that are salutary. 
These are psychological facts which no 
one can gainsay, and Christian Science 
has done good service in bringing them 
home to our attention. We can choose 
to think of things that are true and 
honorable, and just, and pure, and love- 
ly, and of good report, and in this simple 
direction of our minds into higher and 
finer realms we can banish a large part 
of our annoyances and irritations, and 
surround ourselves with light and beauty. 

But this power of the will to control 
the sensations of the body and the opera- 
tions of the mind is not the only fact 
that Christian Science has helped us to 
realize. These are psychological possi- 
bilities with which we need to be ac- 
quainted, but there is something better 
than these. The religious fact is the 
more important fact. In all this effort 
after self-mastery God is working with . 
us ; his power is ever present to reinforce 
our endeavors, and to make us conquer- 
ors and more than conquerors in every 
conflict with infirmity or evil tendency. 
The truth of the immanent divine Spirit, 
God in us, inspiring, prompting, invig- 
orating, comforting, filling us, so far as 
our wills are receptive, with his own life 
and light and peace—this is the truth 
which the wisest and best of the Christian 
Scientists are trying to realize. It is no 
novelty, as I have said; it is as old as 
Paul the apostle, and John the Beloved ; 
but it is a truth which Christians have 
greatly undervalued, and which they 
need to bring right down into every day 
life. “The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus,” said Paul, “ has made me 
free from the law of sin and death.” The 
law of the Spirit of life! He conceives 
of the divine Spirit as entering into his 
life and ruling it—so joyfully received 
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into his thought and affection that it be- 
comes a controlling influence in him; a 
spirit of life in him, strengthening and 
steadying his pulses, quieting his nerves, 
quickening and calming his sensibilities, 
filling him with life and health and peace. 
If theré is any truth at all in the doctrine 
of the communion and fellowship of the 
divine Spirit with our spirits, this must 
be his influence upon us. 

This is the evangel of this school of 
teaching, if it has an evangel. This is the 
one clear and sweet note that mingles 
with the jargon of its wild idealism. Its 
crudities and absurdities will pass away, 
but this truth will not pass away, and it 
is the one truth that this generation most 
needs to hear. 

Let no one suppose that the Christian 
Scientists have any monopoly of it. _ It ‘s 
the central message of the Gospel that 


was preached by Henry Drummond and 
by Phillips Brooks, it is the note of that 
devout Catholic who summons us to 
“the practice of the presence of God,” 
it is the appeal of the French mystic, 
Victor Charbonnel; it beats in the music 
of Whittier’s verse, it rises as sweet 
incense in the prayers of Tauler and 
Novalis, and Madame Guyon, and James 
Martineau; it is the voice of faith and 
hope in all the Christian centuries, and 
the meaning of it is summed up in that 
ancient symbol which has set forth for 
fifteen centuries the faith of believers: 
“T believe in the Holy Spirit, 

The Lord and Giver of Life, 

Who proceedeth from the Father and the 

Son, 
Who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshiped and glorified.” 
Corumesus, O. 


An Experiment in Anarchy 


By Prof. E. 


E. Slosson 


Or THE University or Wyominc 


HE word “ anarchist” is altogether 
too vague to mean anything, except 
that the person is one possessed 

of an indefinite discontent with the pre- 
vailing order of things. It covers the 
chronic kicker, the philosophic dreamer, 
the assassin and the non-resistant. We 
might well discard a word which includes 
equally a Tolstoy and a Czolgosz; one 
who overthrows the will of the majority 
by his own act and ore who objects to 
having his own acts controlled in any 
way by the will of the majority. Society 
must always protect itself against the 
revolutionist who uses force or advocates 
it, biit it is rarely necessary to interfere 
with those who wish to try for them- 
selves a new form of society, however 
unwise the experiment may seem to the 
rest of the people. Repression is only 
justified when tke social pathologist 
proves that the milder forms of anarchy 
are really due to the same germ as the 
virulent forms, and are, therefore, dan- 
gerously contagious to susceptible and 
weak-minded persons. We ought then 
to afford every possible facility for socio- 
logical experiments, whether we believe 


in them or not, for two reasons: One, 

that we all know that society is very im- 

perfect, and some one of the numerous | 
changes suggested or, to put it more ac" 
curately, demanded, may be an improve-''! 
ment, and, second, that if the particular 
idea in question is bad nothing will 
prove it so certainly as a few years ina 
community organized on the plan advo- 
cated. Nowadays if a socialistic friend 
makes himself a nuisance by standing off 
and scolding about those forms of our 
civilization which we think are pretty 
good and which we are trying to make 
better, we can simply tell him to “ go to 
Burley,” and if what we hear of the con- 
ditions at Burley are true, that is strong 
enough language to satisfy the most in- 
censed among us. So, too, if any anarch- 
ist is throwing around carelessly ex- 
plosive bombs or explosive ideas, we can 
politely request him to take up his resi- 
dence in Home, Washington, where he 
can do anything he wants to, except own 
more than two acres of land. The study 
of the actual history of radical communi- 
ties in America, as given in Nordhoff, 
Hinds and Noves, is more instructive 
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than reading about all the social utopias 
depicted by Plato, Fourier, Morris and 
Bellamy. An ounce of experiment is worth 
a pound of theory in sociology, as it is in 
the other sciences. The colony at Home 
is of especial interest, because it is ap- 
parently the only community now in ex- 
istence based on the anarchistic in dis- 
tinction from the socialistic ideal. It is 
not communistic, and in form is nothing 
but a land company. There is a presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lois Waisbrooker, known to 








First House in Colony. 


the public as a somewhat mystical writer 
on sex topics, and there is a secretary, 
but they have no power except to keep 
track of the selection of lands. The reg- 
ulations of the Mutual Home Association 
are as brief as possible, and can be 
changed only by unanimous vote, a 


provision which is identical with the 


liberum veto of the Russian mir and 
other primitive village communities. 


Since in this, as in many other peculiari- 
ties, the colonists follow closely the lines 
recommended by anarchistic writers, it 
is surprising to learn that the original in- 
corporators did not get their ideas from 
books, but worked therh out for them- 
selves, and indeed did not know they 
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were anarchists until they were told so 
by outsiders. 

The founding of the colony was in this 
way. Mr. O. A. Verity, Mr. L. F. Odell 
and Mr. George Allen and their wives 
were members of a socialist colony lo- 


cated at Glennis, near Tacoma. When 
the colony failed and broke up in the fall 
of 1896 these men found themselves 
stranded and bankrupt. Allen was a 
graduate of Toronto University, class of 
’85, and he secured a school, and with the 





Home of O. A. Verity 


first month’s salary, twenty dollars, he 
helped his friends to move their house- 
hold goods to Joes Bay, a beautiful and 
sheltered cove on Puget Sound, some 
twenty miles from Tacoma. They 
bought, on time, of course, some un- 
cleared land and built the house given in 
the picture. In the spring Mr. Allen and 
his family joined them, and being a car- 
penter, he helped them build Welcome 
Cottage, also illustrated. They tried to 
devise a plan which would avoid the 
errors of the Glennis project, and made 
up their minds that the use of land should 
be the only true title, and if each indi- 
vidual had enough land to support him 
and no more, other things might be left 
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to take care of themselves. To determine 
how much land each should have they 
took from the United States Agricultural 
Report the acres of land actually. culti- 
vated, divided it by the population, and 
finding that under the present wasteful 
methods there was needed only about an 
acre and three-quarters per capita, they 
decided to make the maximum holding in 
the colony .two acres, since if one acre 


carefully managed would suffice, two. 


would provide an affluence. 
I have not been able to verify this cal- 
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Any person can join the colony by 
paying the original cost of the land and 
keeping up the State and county taxes. 
If he fails in this the land reverts to the 
company. Any improvements a man 
may make are his own, and may be sold 
or mortgaged. There are now one hun- 
dred and ten people in the colony, and 
thirty houses have been built of all kinds ; 
one of concrete, several of two stories, 
nicely painted and superior to the aver- 
age home of the pioneer on. the Sound. 
Mr. Allen, who started three years ago 





The Adams Family 


culation. According to the census of 
1900 the number of acres of improved 
(once plowed and still used) land is a 
little over five per capita, and while we 
might subtract: from this the land de- 
voted to raising grain for export, we 
must add something for food supplied in 
the form of meat from the pastures and 
wild land. Kropotkin, the prince of an- 
archists, considers one acre for each in- 
dividual a suitable allowance under pres- 
ent methods of cultivation on the plans 
laid down in his “ Fields, Factories and 
Workshops.” Obviously no general rule 
can be prescribed, since soil and climate 
are so variable. 





with only fifty dollars and his garden of 
less than one acre, and has never charged 
more than fifteen cents an hour for- his 
services. as a carpenter, now has the 
house here illustrated. . Considering the 
conventional idea of anarchists, it may 


be worth while to mention that it con- 


tains a bathroom, with hot. and cold. 
water, a piano, and a plentiful supply of 
books, pictures and flowers. 

There is a good school, conducted, of 
course, without rules or the use of force, 
by James Morton, a Harvard man of the 
class of ’92. He belongs to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and at the alumni banquet was 
at the end of the procession of key hold- 
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ers, at the head of which was his grand- 
father, the Rev. S. F. Smith, the author 
of our national hymn “ America.” Mr. 
Morton has been about two years with 
the colony and was editor of their paper, 
Discontent, until this publication was 
suspended for lack of support. One of 
the young men, Mr. Jack Adams, to 
whom we are indebted for most of our 
photographs, is by profession an elec- 
trical engineer. 

Most of the colonists are vegetarians 
from the belief that it is wrong to kill for 
personal gratification of appetite. The 
ducks know it, for the cove is filled with 
them, floating within easy gunshot of the 
shore. Altho they are such a mixed 
group of people and of widely varying 
culture and education, there are no users 
of intoxicants, and there is not a drink of 
liquor to be had on the bay. Altho many 
of them used tobacco before coming, only 
two or three do so now, not because any 
one protests against it, but because they 
do not wish to do anything to discomfort 
their fellows. 

Liberty Hall, which serves as school 
house and social rendezvous for the com- 
munity, was built entirely by voluntary 
contributions of labor and materials. All 








share equally in its privileges, altho they 
did not help equally in its erection. Each 
man works when and at whatever he 
wills, either for himself or for others. 
Literary and musical entertainments and 
dances are held frequently in Liberty 
Hall, and it is open to any man to teach 
any doctrine. They only ask that, hav- 
ing heard him courteously, he allow any 
one courteously to reply. A Lutheran 
minister visits them at intervals, and 
apostles of spiritualism, faith-cure and 
even Koreshanity have been given a 
hearing. The father of the only Chris- 
tian family in the colony is the holder 
of the only salaried position, clerk of 
the schools. They all, or nearly all, be- 
lieve in non-resistance, and when after 
the assassination of President McKinlev 
a Patriotic League, incited by the name 
anarchy, was organized in Tacoma to 
“Clean out the Hell Hole on the Sound,” 
and they learned that three hundred men 
were coming to destroy the place, they 
resolved to meet the invading party at the 
landing and invite them to their homes, 
and then, if they wished to kill them, to, 
submit as calmly as they could. One 
man, an old Confederate soldier, went up 
to Tacoma, secured the ear of the league 
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Welcome Cottage. Home of Mr. Odell. 
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This is the second house in the colony and shows in .the back- 


ground the character of the work of clearing 


and in thirty minutes the league dis- 
banded. Of course, it was a good thing 
that this anarchistic uprising against 
anarchy was thus nipped in the bud, still 
one cannot help feeling some curiosity to 
know whether, if the experiment had 
gone a little further, it would have 
worked out as beautifully as Tolstoy de- 
scribes it in his story of the invasion of 
a non-resistant people by an army, which 
had to retire discomfited because they 
could not conquer a people who would 
not fight. 

They frankly acknowledge that their 
theory of individual liberty, limited only 
by the desire not to injure one’s neigh- 
bors, is not suited for general adoption 
until a higher development of personal 
morality and self-control is attained, but 
they hope to be able to furnish a living 
example of the possibility of perfect lib- 
erty of thought and action and the coin- 
cident existence of happiness and pros- 
perity. As they are opposed to law and 
force of all kinds, they are, of course, 
believers in the theory of free love. Yet 
this is said not to have resulted so far in 
any lewdness or laxity of morals, and 
none of the married couples have shown 


a disposition to part company in favor of 
other partners. 

On the whole, the colony makes a very 
good impression on the visitor, on ac- 
count of the neatness and thrift apparent 
in the homes and the kindness and hos- 
pitality of its people. In contrast with 
its peace and comfort, the socialistic colo- 
nies of Burley and Equality, not many 
miles away, present an appearance of 
squalor and want and discontent which 
is exceedingly discouraging to those who 
believe in community management in- 
stead of individual freedom. Forty-five 
cents for a nine-hour dav of hard work, 
and paying for board and clothes out of 
that, is not enticing to the American 
workman. Burley has received some 
forty thousand dollars from the outside 
supporters, and has a saw-mill and a 
cigar factory which, under proper man- 
agement, would pay well, yet the colo- 
nists are not nearlyso prosperous as those 
at Home, who are supported only by 
their gardens, a few cows and chickens, 
and the sale of wood to passing vessels.* 





* For a very different view of the Burley colony 
see the article by W. EB. Copeland, one of its mem- 
bert, in Tre INDEPENDENT for F ary Sth. 
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In so far as we can compare anarchy with 
socialism under such similar conditions, 
the verdict would be decidedly in favor 
of the former. 

However, any conclusion as to the 
practicality of anarchy on a large, or even 
a small scale is manifestly premature. 
The virtues of thrift, morality, intelli- 
gence and self-control which make pos- 
sible the existence of such a colony are, 
of course, the product of our present 
legal, Christian and competitive form of 
civilization, ‘and the only question, 














Cutting One of Washington’s Big Trees at Home 


whether these will endure when the con- 
ditions which developed them are re- 
moved, cannot be answered positively un- 
til one or more generations have grown 
up in the new environment. Nothing 
very new or startling has been developed 
by the colony in its few years of exist- 
ence, in spite of its extremely radical 
principles. So far the conditions have not 
really been so very unlike those that pre- 
vailed in most of the pioneer Western 
communities, where at first laws and gov- 
ernment are practically inoperative. 


These were all characterized by a greater 
degree of mutual helpfulness and com- 
munity of feeling than~the same com- 
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munities have later, and this spirit shows 
itself in such forms as “ building bees,” 
the common loaning of tools and pro- 
miscuous hospitality. Naturally we may 
expect the Home colony to develop in a 
manner not very different from other 
places. As the spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice possessed by the founders 
of socialistic communities declines, as to 
a certain extent it must decline, and the 
novelty wears off and the ideal becomes 
a.commonplace, laziness; envy and mal- 
ice will no longer remain in: abeyance, 
and as others come in who aré not in- 
spired with the original enthusiasm, or 
are naturally depraved and not amenable 
to the milder forms of social control, it 
seems that more rules will have to be 
made and enforced. As society becomes 
more complex the voluntary forms of co- 
operation must become more inadequate, 
and it is impossible to conceive of a large 
city, with its population dependent on 
daily supplies of food, water and com- 
modities, without compulsory labor and 
regulations nearly as numerous and com- 
plicated as at present. Proudhon, who is 
to be considered a good authority on 
anarchy, if anarchy can have an author- 
ity, says anarchy “ consists in this, that 
the political function be reabsorbed in 
the industrial, and im that case social or- 
der would ensue spontaneously out of the 
simple operations of transactions and ex- 
changes.” The difficulty is to see how 
that would be any improvement over 
Governmental control. Most good citi- 
zens think that the political function is 
being reabsorbed altogether too rapidly 
nowadays by the industrial in the form 


of trusts and trades unions. 


Law is only one of the many forms of 


“social control,” which Professor Ross 
has described, and by no means the 
most efficient of these in any community. 
Most of us do not feel ourselves ham- 
pered, except rarely, by the iron cage of 
legislation which surrounds and incloses 
us, and we are much more afraid of our 
neighbor’s opinion than of the police- 
man. 
lived without appealing to the law for 
protection or assistance, for example, the 
“ free-state men” in Kansas during the 
sway of the “bogus legislature,” and 
some religious sects, such as the Dunkers 
and Mennonites. 
would agree with Emerson in hoping that 


Very large numbers of men have 


There are many who 
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“the day is coming when the world will 
do without the paraphernalia of courts 
and parliaments.” For their doctrine of 
non-resistance to oppression, the anarch- 
ists can quote authority so high that we 
would not be willing to dispute it. 
No doors are locked in the colony on 
public or private buildings, but ‘so far 
there has been no stealing or other crime. 
Still if some one should develop a taste 
for setting fire to houses it apparently 
would necessitate a sudden and radical 
departure from the principles of anarchy. 
One man wears a dress and this eccen- 
tricity is patiently tolerated. What 
would happen if, as occurred in the 
Brook Farm community, a man should 
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persist in refusing to wear any other cos- 
tume than that of Adam in his innocence 
cannot be prophesied by an outsider. 

If what seems to us an “ iridescent 
dream.” appears to others a practical pos- 
sibility, they certainly should have an op- 
portunity of trying it wherever this can 
be done without material injury to their 
neighbors. It is so rare to find a group 
of radical social reformers who are will- 
ing to take their own medicine and ex- 
periment on themselves for our benefit 
and their own, that such communities as 
Home deserve the unprejudiced consider- 
ation of those even who have little sym- 
pathy with them. 


Laramigz, Wyo. 


The Inner Life of the British Army 


By Michael White 


Late CapTAIN OF THE ScoTTisH RIFLES 


F it is generally believed that tradition 
has to an alarming extent guided the 
active policy of the British army, it 

is perhaps less understood what an exact- 
ing influence it has gained over the social 
life of the individual officer. From the 
time when he first enters the ante-room 
of his mess as a junior subaltern to the 
day that he is appointed to command his 
regiment, he must conform his actions to 
the standard of ethics maintained by tra- 
dition in that regiment for many genera- 
tions. It is necessary to emphasize a 
distinction in this respect between regi- 
ment and regiment, for the reason that 
each one is more or less in custom and 
style of living a social unit. So when, as 
in some of the cavalry regiments, tradi- 
tion requires that the mess shall be ca- 
tered to by French cooks, that the wines 
served shall be of rare vintages, that cost- 
ly balls and entertainments shall be 
given, and that the individual officer must 
keep up the position of a man of ex- 
pensive tastes, it will be seen that he must 
possess an income of many thousands of 
pounds a year for the honor of serving 
in one of the “ crack” regiments of His 
Britannic Majesty. 

Indeed, you can fairly estimate what 

is the amount of a British officer’s ex- 


penditure, if not his income, by glancing 
at his card. If he is in one of the three 
regiments of Horse Guards, the Tenth 
Hussars, or the Seventeenth Lancers, he 
is probably spending twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year, and possibly fifty. 
In what are known as “ quiet” cavalry 
regiments he must possess a private in- 
come of not less than fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, and five thousand would 
far better meet the requirements of his 
position. Except in the Foot Guards, the 
lesser sum would make ends meet in such 
“crack” regiments of the line as the 
Highlanders or the Rifle Brigade; but 
one may safely assert without fear of 
contradiction that in no regiment of the 
British army on home service could a 
junior officer exist on less than thtfee 
hundred dollars of private income. To 
this, however, an exception may be made 
in the case of the engineers and artillery. 
As their pay is upon a higher scale, and 
as they are regarded as scientific people, 
they are not expected to keep up so much 
regimental style. 

The result of this situation is to place 
officers of the various branches of the 
service upon a different social footing ; 
so that an engineer visiting the mess of 
a “crack” cavalry regiment would be 
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regarded much in the light of a college 
professor in a club composed exclusively 
of men of expensive and sporting tastes ; 
while an ordinary line officer calling upon 
the same mess could hardly feel other- 
wise than that the exchange of civilities 
was strictly formal. 

When a young lieutenant first presents 
himself in the ante-room of his mess he 
must be prepared to submit to a severe 
test of criticism, and his popularity among 
his brother officers will depend upon how 
quickly he is able to conform to the stand- 
ard of living maintained in his regiment. 
If it is considered bad form to discuss 
drill or tactics in the mess, he had better 
not do so; if his uniform or “ mufti” is 
not of exactly the right cut, he had bet- 
ter straightway consult a fashionable 
London tailor; but, above all things, he 
must avoid ostentation. True, he may 
expend as much as he pleases upon hun- 
ters, polo ponies, and so forth; but it 
must be done in such a way as not to 
offend the susceptibilities of his brother 
officers. But it occasionally happens that 
a young officer either fails to perceive 
or take heed of his mess etiquet, and it 
is soon made plain to him that his con- 
duct is viewed with extreme disfavor. 
If he be wise he will alter his ways, or 
exchange into another regiment, where 
his views may conform to traditional 
custom. But sometimes he is not wise, 
only obstinate or dull witted, and then 
one morning the public hears with aston- 
ishment of one of those unseemly occur- 
rences which prompt the repeated ques- 
tion, What has become of British mili- 
tary discipline? To this there is really only 
one answer. Military discipline in the 
British army, as applied to the social life 
of its officers, is entirely subservient to 
regimental tradition, with roots that sink 
down three hundred years into the aristo- 
cratic influence of the country, and he 
who flies in the face of it must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. Need- 
less to say that when an officer has 
brought a public reproach upon the army 
in this way, there is only one course for 
him to pursue. It does not matter if 
otherwise he be a Moltke in embryo, he 
must resign his commission, for no other 
regiment will have anything to do with 
him. His usefulness to the service is 
manifestly at an end: 
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In respect of this observance of tradi- 
tion much has been written about Lord 
Kitchener’s independence, and so far as 
his active military life is concerned it 
seems to be true; but it must also be re- 
membered that no hint has escaped from 
the inner life of the army that he has 
done otherwise than maintain the British 
officer’s code of social etiquet. Lord 
Kitchener may be a martinet of martinets 
on the parade ground, but it would 
probably be found that his uniform is 
correct to what might be considered 
unimportant details, and that to his 
conduct in the mess no exception could 
be taken. So if on this account Lord 
Kitchener is saved from unpopularity, 
it was because Sir Redvers Buller 
was the ideal British “ officer and a gen- 
tleman ” that his retirement under un- 
fortunate circumstances and in spite of 
his strategic blunders called forth such 
universal regret in the army. His aris- 
tocratic connections, his means and tastes 
were all such as to make him the model 
for the young British officer to look up 
to with a feeling approaching reverence 
and strive to emulate. Lord Roberts may 
he the idol of the private soldier, but Sir 
Redvers Buller was the ideal officer of 
the mess. 

In his relation to civil society the posi- 
tion of the British officer is unquestioned. 
Wherever a regiment is stationed its offi- 
cers are made honorary members of the 
best club. Parties of them may be seen 
in smart “ turn outs ” on the race course, 
and the success of a public or private en- 
tertainment depends much upon the num- 
ber of His Majesty’s uniforms present. 
To be sure the officers of “ crack ” regi- 
ments are smiled upon more winningly 
by dowagers, and fair débutantes reserve 
numbers on ball programs for them, as, 
apart from the richness of their uniforms, 
they are presumed to possess handsome 
private fortunes. 

In return for such hospitality a regi- 
ment as a rule sets apart one guest night 
a week, it gives a ball once a year, and 
the cavalry give luncheons at steeple- 
chase meetings and general inspections. 
In a “ crack ” regiment of either the cav- 
alrv or the line a guest night scene is a 
brilliant affair. The plate of the regi- 
ment, sometimes worth thousands of 
pounds, is displayed on the table; while 
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on the walls of the mess room hang 
paintings by famous artists of scenes in 
which the regiment has been distin- 
guished. The colonel occupies a seat at 
the center of the board and is flanked by 
the field officers and the distinguished 
guests of the evening. At the head and 
foot of the table sit the captain and sub- 
altern of the day respectively, with the 
‘senior and junior officers grouped about 
them. A sprinkling of black-coated civil- 
ians serves to highten the effect of the 
scarlet and heavily gold embroidered 
mess uniforms. Medals in miniature 
flash upon several breasts, and possibly 
a staff officer present may proudly dis- 
play the ribbon, badge and star of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, 
above all other British orders of chivalry 
the reward for personal distinguished 
service to the state, and reserved princi- 
pally to the army and navy. In spite of 
the splashes of color which some writers 
have introduced into such scenes by sug- 
gesting the costumes and jewels of beau- 
tiful women present, in reality women 
are never invited to dine at a British offi- 
cers’ mess. In fact, except upon special 
occasions, the mess is as much a closed 
door even to the officers’ wives as is the 
lodge room of a Freemason to women 
in general. 

When all are seated grace is said by 
the chaplain, the band strikes up an air 
from the opera, and while an elaborate 
dinner is served conversation becomes 
general upon such topics as the last run 
with the hounds, the odds against a 
favorite horse at a forthcoming race, the 
beauty of some débutante or actress, or 
the quality of the wine at another mess. 
The guest who is desirous of learning 
something of active military life would 
probably glean as much from the con- 
versation at his own dinner table. When 
the dessert is laid the only toast of the 
eveningisdrunkin an impressive manner. 
The captain of the day rises, glass in 
hand, and directs the attention of those 
present to what is about to happen by 
addressing the subaltern at the foot of 
the table: 

“Mr. Vice, the King.” 

To which the subaltern, following the 
captain’s example, responds: 

“ Gentlemen, the King.” 
All present rise and remain standing 
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while the band plays a few bars of the 
national anthem. When seats are re- 
sumed cigars are lit, the wine passes 
freely and the atmosphere becomes 
charged with no little conviviality. 

In Highland regiments the time has 
now come for the entrance of the pipers. 
From without the strains are first heard 
with mystic effect, then the door is 
thrown open and eight pipers, with ban- 
ners. and ribbons fluttering, swing into 
the room and encircle the table, playing 
an inspiriting march. To the stranger 
the Highland music at such close quar- 
ters is generally the reverse of pleasing, 
for the shrill notes rising out of the deep, 
monotonous drone fill the room to posi- 
tive distraction. Presently the pipers 
halt in line behind the colonel’s chair, and 
as the notes sink into the waning drone 
applause bursts forth spontaneously. 
Then a single piper steps forth and with 
measured pace displays his skill in a la- 
ment. He, too, receives his due of ap- 
proval, when an ancient custom is ob- 
served. The pipe major is handed a 
small silver bowl, which he fills with 
whiskey. This he presents to the colonel 
with an appropriate Gaelic greeting. The 
colonel takes the bow! with both hands, 
drains its contents, kisses the bottom and 
returns it to the pipe major with a suit- 
able Gaelic response. This custom is 
know as the Passing of the Quaich, and 
every one present is offered it in turn 
as a token of Highland friendship. 

Then the pipers blow out their instru- 
ments and while they march round and 
round the room a ram’s head in which is 
set a jeweled snuff box is passed along 
the table. Out of this every one is ex- 
peected to at least make a pretense of tak- 
ing a pinch of the mixture. 

At the balls given by some regiments 
the lavishness of both decorations and 
refreshments is proverbial. Tho com- 
manding officers are strictly enjoined to 
prevent extravagance, the order is often 
interpreted more in a relative sense than 
according to the letter. At these balls it is 
again the Highland regiments which in- 
troduce the most picturesque features. A 
reel danced by eight or a dozen sets, with 
silken plaids fluttering, jeweled dirks and 
brooches flashing, the costumes of High- 
land ladies displaying the distinctive tar- 
tans of their clans, while the pipes swing 
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round and round the ball room, is a scene 
that for brilliancy of color and pictur- 
esque effect must be witnessed to thor- 
oughly appreciate. 

As in the cavalry spurs must be worn 
upon all occasions when in uniform, com- 
plaints were often and naturally made of 
the destruction to dresses at balls given 
by those regiments. So a pretty expedi- 
ent was discovered by inserting sover- 
eigns in the places usually occupied by 
the sharp pointed rowels. Thus, while 
court beauties no longer hesitate to wear 
their smartest frocks at cavalry dances, 
sovereigns set in gold spurs have become 
traditional as the “correct thing” to 
jingle tunefully to the cadence of the 
waltz. 

But, after all, it is tradition which 
rules the British officer’s life. Certain 
forms and customs must be observed, 
even to the order that he shall wear a 
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mustache and a mustache only. Heroic 
almost are the efforts of some young 
officers to comply with this stringent 
regulation, and doubtless the proprietors 
of sundry elixirs Denefit in consequence. 

As a résumé the question does un- 
doubtedly present itself whether in the 
round of balls, parties, the hunting field 
and the race course, that which is gained . 
by society from the dashing life of the 
British officer is not overbalanced by a 
distinct loss to the service. Still so long 
as it costs an officer from four hundred to 
twenty-five hundred dollars to provide 
himself with his uniform and accouter- 
ments and from three hundred to twenty- 
five thousand a year to serve His Britan- 
nic Majesty, the officers themselves must 
be permitted a voice in the matter, and 
their verdict in the main is to abide by 
the old traditions of the army. 

New York City 


The Future of Japan 
By J. Kiuchi 


{Mr. Kiuchi, who is the Director of the Bureau of Commerce and Industry of the Imperial Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, is now in this country supervising the Japanese exhibits at the St. Louis 


Exposition, to which he is the Japanese Special Commissioner. 


view.—EDITOoR. ] 


HE Japanese people are glad to be 
at peace and in the midst of 
unprecedented prosperity. Altho 

patriotism is the ruling passion of my 
countrymen, and altho the Japanese 
soldiers count no honor greater than to 
die for the Emperor, our desire is for 
peace. We do not fear any nation, but 
we do not love war. We made war 
against China, but that was not our in- 
tention until Li Hung Chang forced the 
situation so that we could not avoid war. 

We are proud of the alliance with 
England. We are very happy over it. 
We are glad, too, to see the entrance of 
foreign corporations into Japan. The 
Standard Oil Company has invested 
$5,000,000 in Japan, and about the same 
capital stock has been established by the 
American Tobacco Company. Taking 
insurance business as an example, there 
are over eighty branch offices of foreign 
insurance companies of life, fire, marine 
ond other insurance business actively en- 
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gaged in business in Japan. We wel- 
comed the telephone, the street car, the 
electric light, the wireless telegraph, and 
similar inventions, just as soon as they 
came into use in Europe and America. 
The English language is taught in 
Japan among all the high and the middle 
class people, who, altho not fluent Eng- 
lish speakers, understand the language 
and can read difficult books in English. 
I myself at the age of sixteen read the 
works of Shakespeare and Milton, and 
Emerson’s “ Essays.” The Chinese lan- 
guage, English, German, French and 
almost all the modern languages are 
taught in the universities, colleges and 
high schools. Chinese, not Latin or 
Greek, is our classic language. We com- 
pose Chinese essays, using the Chinese 
characters, altho the Japanese style of 
composition is so different from that of 
the Chinese that this practice becomes 
tedious work to the young student. 
Japan’s system of compulsory educa- 
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tion is working well. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the boys receive a common school 
education, and eighty-five per cent. of 
the girls. The law requires school at- 
tendance between the ages of six and 
fourteen. Some of the poor people are 
obliged to withdraw their children and 
put them to work after four years in the 
common school, but most of the children 
enjoy the full eight years’ course. Above 
the common school is the middle school, 
with five years’ study; then the higher 
middle, with three years; and after that 
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the four years’ course of the university. 
For our 45,000,000 inhabitants we have, 
in each of the 46 provinces, several mid - 
dle schools and in each village several 
common schools. There is a proportionate 
number of higher middle schools and 
academies. 

We have also a large number of col- 
leges under private control, the standard 
of which is approximately the same as 
that of the average American college 
Our Imperial universities are only two, at 
‘Yokio and at Kyoto, with two more in 
preparation. In the United States the 


number is much greater, but while some 
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of the universities in the United States 
are very good, others are very poor. The 
universities of Japan are Imperial in- 
stitutions, devoted strictly to higher 
learning. Our methods of education are 
like those of the Germans. The uni- 
versity professors are both native and 
foreign, and there are more than 3,000 
university students. 

The universities are divided into sev- 
eral colleges—a college of law, in which 
jurisprudence, political economy, politi- 
cal science and allied studies are taught ; 
a college of medicine, for the training of 
physicians; a college of science, with 
classes in physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
botany, etc.; a college of engineering, 
with classes in civil as well as mechanical 
engineering, mining, shipbuilding, etc. ; 
a college of literature and philosophy, 
and a college of agriculture. 

The standard of instruction in the 
schools gives a basis for the civil service 
examinations. Public offices in Japan 
are divided into four classes, and for all 
except officers of the highest class an ex- 
amination is required. This highest 
class includes only the cabinet members - 
—that is, ministers of state and privy 
councilors. There are a Department of . 
Foreign Affairs, a Department of Home 
Affairs, a Department of Finance, a De- 
partment of the Army, a Department of 
the Navy, a Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, a Department of Com- 
munication, Post and Telegraph, a De- 
partment of Education and a Depart- 
ment of Justice. These have been in 
operation since Marquis Ito’s plan of 
Government was adopted, in 188s. 

In each department there is a Vice- 
Minister, who assists the Minister and 
controls the under officers. Every de- 
partment is divided into several bureaus, 
over each of which there is a Director, 
and every bureau embraces several sec- 
tions, each having its own chief. Each 
section is made up of a number of clerks 
and officers. The first class of officers 
has been defined ; to the second class be- 
long the Vice-Ministers, Directors of 
Bureaus and Local Governors; in the 
third class are the Chiefs of Sections, the 
Private Secretaries to the Ministers and 
Councilors, and a féw others; clerks con- 
stitute the fourth class. Now to obtain 
a clerkship or any other. office the 
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“lower” civil service examination must 


be passed. This test requires that the 
candidate must be a graduate or must 
be of the same capacity as a graduate of 
the middle school (corresponding to the 
United States high school). To step into 
the second class, the candidate must pass 
the “higher” examination, which he 
cannot do unless he is a university grad- 
uate, or can show the same proficiency 
as a university graduate. High officials 
of the second class are promoted from 
those of the third class. Knowledge is 
made a very essential qualification fo: 
office in Japan. 

Officers of the first class are appointed 
absolutely by the Emperor ; those of the 
second class almost the same; those of 
the third class are appointed in the name 
of the Emperor, at the suggestion of the 
Minister ; the clerks are appointed by the 
Ministers or Provincial Governor. 

Ever since the promulgation of the 

Imperial Constitution and the opening 
of the Imperial Diet in 1890 there has 
been a constant fight between the Gov- 
ernment and the Lower House, so that 
no Cabinet can reckon on holding its 
power, it seems, for more than three 
years. There is a continual change of 
Cabinets. Yet the policy of the Empire 
does not change with the Ministers. Our 
relations to foreign Powers and our gen- 
eral methods of Government remain the 
same. ' 
To us, the American tariff, with its 
average of forty-nine per cent., seems far 
too high. We have protection in Japan, 
but the average rate is ten per cent. 

Our Department of Communication 
could perhaps give some hints to Ameri- 
cans. With main railroad lines running 
the whole length of Japan, from north 
to south, and branch lines intersecting 
at frequent points, communication be- 
comes very easy. Our telegraph system 
is perfect, and our mails so rapidly han- 
dled that in the cities we have from 
thirteen to fifteen deliveries daily, includ- 
ing Sunday. 

There is much to be done in promoting 
manufacturing industries. In agricul- 
ture our method is similar to the method 
of Northern Italy. Our farming system 
is that of intensive. cultivation. The 


principal food stuff of the Japanese is 
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rice, but at the same time we have an 
abundant variety of grains and cereats. 

It has been said that the Japanese are 
an, imitative, not an originating people. 
That may have been true. We must 
walk with assistance before we can walk 
well, but in time we shall be able to run— 
to bring forward new ideas and produce 
new inventions. The invention of gun 
cotton, similar to that used in France and 
Germany, and the invention of various 
army rifles has been accomplished in 
Japan. In chemistry the Japanese are 
making valuable discoveries, notably Dr. 
Kitazato’s remedy for diphtheria and 
Dr. Takamine’s production of adrenalin, 
an indispensable agency in _ surgical 
operations. In the science of seismology 
Japanese authorities rank first of all the 
world. 

In art we need not fear rivals, for no 
artist anywhere can find greater inspira- 
tion than in Japan. I have twice traveled 
around the world, and Switzerland alone 
seems to me to compete in picturesque- 
ness with the “ Flowery Kingdom.” 

The Japanese enjoy life. They are 
optimistic, and the happiest people, | 
think, in the world. The population is 
increasing at the rate of half a million 
annually. We are enterprising, like the 
Americans, and we are not too conséfrva- 
tive to take up new ideas. Many of the 
Japanese have embraced Christianity. 
There are plenty of missionaries, Amer- 
ican, English and French, some of whom 
are very enthusiastic. But our moral 
standard—the moral tone of the refined 
classes in Japan—is, I think, just the 
same as it was before the missionaries 
came, altho the refined classes are not 
combative to Christianity. 

Fifteen years ago I visited England, 
and was introduced to good families there 
and saw much English society. It was 
my impression then—an impression 
which observation since then has 
strengthened—that the best English - 
families are exactly on a par with the 
best Japanese families. They view in the 
same light the various social relations, 
such as those of husband and wife and 
of parents and children, and in every way 
the best families of the two nations may 
be said to have the same standards of 
moral conduct. 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 














N the sunniest corner of a southwest 
room hangs a portrait, and under the 
portrait an old book lies on a polished 

candle-stand. Across the room is spread 
a faded rug. 

These three, picture, book and rug, tell 
the story of a life begun more than a 
century ago. The portrait, painted by 
her only son, is that of a very old woman 
in a black gown, with soft, white tucker, 
the withered hands folded in her lap on 
the Bible opened at Revelation ; the head 
covered with a high-crowned cap tied 
with wide bows under the pointed chin, 
and a smile of angel sweetness on the 
mouth returned in external age to its 
first estate—the babe-like expression of 
innocence, that of the old grandmother 
in Loti’s “ Island Fisherman.” 

The book is a diary, bound in leather, 
which outlines its shape on the candle- 
stand in fine yellow dust that clings to 
the fingers. 

The rug keeps the record of the years. 
It is made of bits of woolen cloth cut 
into strips, “knitted with a linen warp, 
pared to the size of a cord and sewéd on 
a strong canvas foundation in shapes odd 
and unconventional, yet with unusual 
feeling for color and shape. Its hues, 
subdued to pale spirits of the pinks and 
greens, the purples, yellows and blues of 
its prime, tell here of a baby life that 
ceased so soon so very long ago; a pink 
bud on a drooping stem. Was it by the 
empty cradle that the warp-and-woof of 
the mother’s dreams was put into visible 
form while hot tears fell on her young 
hands? 

The long sweeps of blue and gray bor- 
dering the whole—were they suggested 
by the evening sea softly rippling on the 
sands just outside the garden gate? 

The dark blue whorls are tempestuous, 
like sudden gales sweeping along the 
coast; the pale blue lines like the mid- 
day sky when life was young. Around 
the extreme edge runs a tumultuous line, 
weaving and interweaving its grays and 
blues, with here a purple thread, there a 
yellow one, like light breaking in on sor- 
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A Faded Rug 


By Mattie C Patch 


I open the diary at sundown and turn 
its yellow leaves two or three at a time, 
sometimes a handful. 


“ DECEMBER I5TH, 1829. 

“T am ten years Old. My Mother 
gave me this Book to Write in. I know 
ten Chapters in my Bible to say by heart. 
Mother baked a Cake with Plumbs in. 
I took some to Mark and Abram, for 
Mother said they hadn’t any. Their 
Mother is Dead. It was good. I should 
think they would cry. I should. They 
liked it very much, and said thank my 
Mother.” 


“ JUNE 9TH, 1830. 

“ Mother didn’t cry when Father died. 
We did. But she looked just as Sorry. 
Granma says young ones cry Easy. We 
are young. He was the Best Father. 
But Fathers are not the same as Moth- 
ers. They do not have time. We walked 
to the Burying Ground down the hill past 
the Meeting House. The bell tolled all 
the way. The day Father died it tolled 
how old he was. 

“ Abner stubbed his Toe and fell down 
before we got There. Granma said, the 
poor Child—he cried so he couldn’t see 
the Road. She brushed him off. He 
looked the rest of the way and Granma 
wiped his tears.” 


“ AUGUST 3p, 1830. 
“Brother Abner died. He had Canker 
Rash. So did I. I got well. It seemed 
a Pity. It made Mother sick. I don’t 
know what to Do.” 


“ AuGuST 20TH, 1830. 

“Mother got better. Sits up in bed 
and knits a little for her Rug. She said 
I was All she had, and then cried. I 
asked her why, for I tried to be Good. I 
will try to be Better. It is a sad thing 
to see a Mother Cry. I pray about it 
after I say ‘ Our Father.” 


“ OcToBER 4TH, 1832. 

“ Sister Rebecca died of a Quick Con- 
sumption. She was in the Far West. 
Granma went to live with her when she 
married. I remember her and him stand- 
ing up in the Meeting House, and Father 
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in his Purple Coat. It looked Good. It 
is all for the Best that she hadn’t any lit- 
tle Children to be lonesome for her. I 
don’t think there’s anything so lonesome 
as Children. Mother says God always 
does Right. That must be why He took 
the little Children first, so they wouldn’t 
be lonesome. They must be glad now. 
She, too.” 
“ OcTOBER 29TH, 1832. 

“Mother let me help her cut some 
pieces of Purple for her Rug. She said 
they were left over when she made Fath- 
er’s Coat. I saw him wear it in the Meet- 
ing House when Sister Rebecca was 
Married. 

“TI wonder if I shall wear that Coat 
when I am a Man. Some ruffles went 
with it that Mother keeps in the high- 
boy drawer up at the top. She has to 
stand on a Chair to look in.” 

Here the diary opens of itself at: 


“ May 67H, 1843. 

“My duty seems perfectly clear now. 
When Elisabeth was taken away it was 
more than I could bear, and I committed 
the sin of Rebellion. But thank God! 
my Mother is left, and if I can make her 
life happy, as she says I do, it is all I 
dare ask and far more than I deserve. 
My heart has been full of sinful thoughts. 
I will try to quit me like a man and be 
strong. This sorrow must be meant for 
my good, though al! is dark in the ways 
of Providence to me. My faith is not 
that of a little child. 

“Mother no longer objects to Abram’s 
taking charge of the farm, as I am not 
very rugged. She begs me not to shut 
myself up in the house too much, when 
there are no outdoor things to see to, and 
not to indulge my grief. She loved 
painting in her youth, and has some 
pretty little pictures that she did before 
she was married. 

“‘ She thinks I am like her in that way, 
though I don’t care so much for Nature 
as she did. Some day I will try to paint 
her dear face just as she looks now. If 
only I could do Elisabeth’s from memory, 
for there was not a miniature of her, not 
even a silhouette. It comforts me to try 
when my eyes are not blind with tears. 
Dear Mother comes in with her knitting 
and sits by me often. I believe she knows 
it is better for me to talk about her. 
Then she is less far away. We have al- 
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ways talked about Father and Abner and 
Sister Rebecca. And when Grandmother 
died Mother told me, day after day, all 
the happy little doings and sayings of her 
that she could remember.” 


“ JUNE 2p, 1857. 

“Mother grows feeble, and I know 
that even my love cannot keep her long. 
She is interested in everything I do, and 
praises my work more than is good for 
me, I am afraid. And she never forgets 
the books I read to her evenings. She 
says she lives them over all day and they 
help her forget things that it isn’t well to 
remember.” 


“ MarcH 13TH, 1868. 

“ Mother has finished her Rug to-day. 
It seems like closing a long chapter of 
my life. And I think she is more sorry 
than I that her work of years has come 
to an end. I spread it down in her room 
before her chair and candle-stand. She 
says it was made for the parlor. But it 
looks just like her, and I need it far more 
than the parlor. Now that it isn’t in her 
hands I want to see it under her feet. I 
remember well the part she was doing 
when Abner died, and she used to tell 
me about the pink bud that belonged to 
baby. The green leaves she made for 
Rebecca’s young married life when the 
world was so beautiful to them both. 
The purple she said meant great sorrow, 
but light always came after it.” 


“Marcu 6ruH, 18609. 

“We were in the garden this morning 
looking for the crocuses that Mother says 
always mean the Resurrection to her. 
Suddenly she asked, ‘ What shall I say 
to Elisabeth?’ I thought her mind was 
wandering, and I think she saw it in my 
face, for she looked up quickly for her, 
and said, ‘Oh, I know what I shall say; 
it will all be about you. You know I live 
with them all the time now, but I often 
wonder what will be the first thing I 
shall say when I really see them. It 
seems -to me they must be waiting for 
messages. I hope I shan’t interrupt!’ 
She is like a happy child when she gets 
to talking of the future.” 


“ SEPTEMBER OTH, 1870. 
“When Mother is too tired to walk 
with me in the garden, she sits in the sun 
in Father’s arm chair thinking, thinking, 
with such a peaceful look on her face that 











I know she is with those who are out of 
my sight. I bring her chair into my 
north room every morning, so that she 
can be near me while I am at work. Her 
eyes are growing dim. She cannot read 
her Bible now, but when I tell her there 
is no need, because she knows it by heart, 
she smiles and says the words are always 
there, ready to come when she is in need. 

“ Yesterday she asked if it was Elisa- 
beth who had just gone out, and if it was 
her picture that I am finishing. This 
morning she leaned forward, listening 
intently; and when I asked what she 
heard, whispered ‘ Hush, child! ’tis your 
Father’s step; don’t let him see the room 
littered; he loves it orderly. Oh, how 
happy——.’ It makes me wretched. But 
she is happy, and why should I want to 
keep her when I am the only thing left 
for her to love this side Eternity. She 
cried out in her sleep last night for her 
baby!” 

“ NOVEMBER 5TH, 1871. 

“When I go out Mother must have 
her chair drawn to the south window, 
where she can watch for me as I come 
home. Soon as I pass the Meeting 
House I can see her dear face with its 
look of utter peace, waiting and listening 
as the blind do. I always come the same 
way, so that she will not miss me. . 

“TI often see her stooping to look at 
the Rug when I am not near her. ‘ My 
work is finished,’ she says. ‘ Not a great 
work, but it means a good deal to me— 
to us. I did it as well as I knew how, 
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and it has busied me for a great many 
years. I lived over all my life when I 
was doing it, and can put my finger on 
every trouble and every happy hour.” 

“ FEBRUARY IOTH, 1871. 

“ At midnight I heard Mother singing 
just as she used to sing to us children— 
“* Hush, my dear, lie still'and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed. 

Heavenly blessings without number 

Gently falling on thy head.’ 

“ She had raised herself in bed, and be- 
fore I could reach her, I heard my name 
—not called, but as if she were telling 
some one about me. ‘ He is my very last 
one,’ she said. ‘I hope the dear Lord 
will trust me with just one—A dear, lit- 
tle lad, and so loving! Father I thank 
Thee!’ 

“Then she stretched out her dear 
hands and a light not of this earth broke 
over her face. ‘ Mother!’ she cried in 
a new, full voice; ‘Oh, Mother, how 
beautiful! My baby in your arms and 
the glory of the Lord. “ 

“T laid her back gently and she lay 
like a little child asleep, with her eyes 
closed and happy tears on the lashes. 

“ She was not, for God took her. Even 
so, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

At the bottom of the page another 
hand had written ; “ Two weeks after this 
entry the son followed the mother, whom 
he had so long and faithfully loved and 
served, and no one could be sorry that 
death did not divide them long.” 


West Haven, Conn, 





A Gift from a Fellow-Angler 


By Louise Imogen Guiney 
[Latin verses by Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, sent with a salmon from the Usk River, near Bre- 


con, to hig 
1650.] 


AKE my Salmon, from the wild 
Vortex of the streame beguil’d, 
Who, in nether water late, 
Darted aire-ward to his Fate, 
Beckon’d and deceivéd by 
One familiar-colour’d Flie, 
One faulse Flie, soe bright and slim! 
He snatch’d that, but I snatch’d him. 
Foil’d was the devouring elfe, 
Too devourable himselfe, 
And the Thief of Uske’s highway 
Fell my quicke and easie prey. 





great friend, the Rev. Thomas Powell, D.D., of Cantreff, somewhere about the year 


Seemlie Privacy, thou best 
Riches of a humble Breast! 
When from quiet deepes, where he 
Swam in full securitie, 
He must needs goe uppe to taste 
All this surface foame and haste, 
Suddaine, he’s a thing forsooke: 
Yea, a Supper on a hooke !|— 
Pastymes lend us, now and then, 
Solemn symbols: are not men 
Fish-like? While our worldes the poole, 
Fallacies will catch a Foole. 

Oxrorp, ENGLAND 











Egyptian and Babylonian Reli- 
gions 


Since Professor Sayce delivered his 
Hibbert Lectures on the “ Religion of 
the Ancient Babylonians,” there has been 
a vast increment of knowledge through 
the labors of Zimmern, Jeremias, Jas- 
trow, Craig, King, Winckler, Hommel, 
and other scholars; while on the Egyp- 
tian side the genius of M. Maspero has 
shed a fresh light on the worship of the 
Nile. No man has kept a sharper eye 
than has Professor Sayce on all the wide 
extent of these studies, and indeed no 
other living scholar since Lenormant has 
been equally proficient in both Egyptian 
and Babylonian lore. 

The theologic attitude of Professor 
Sayce is well known. He occupies about 
the position of Professor Hommel, of 
Munich, both most competent scholars, 
sometimes hasty in coming to a conclu- 
sion, path-breaking men, but both con- 
servative in their views, and regarded as 
lonesome defenders of antiquated faith 
among an overwhelming number of 
higher critics. And yet Sayce and Hom- 
mel would have been ‘called radical 
enough thirty years ago. Their conserv- 
atism is vastly more advanced than the 
conservatism of a generation gone. 
What is Professor Sayce’s position is in- 
dicated in a weighty sentence which 
closes his short Introduction: * 


“Between Judaism and the coarsely poly- 
theistic religion of Babylonia, as also between 
Christianity and the old Egyptian faith—in 
spite of its high morality and -spiritual insight 
—there lies an impassable gulf. And for the 
existence of this gulf I can find but one ex- 
planation, unfashionable and antiquated tho 
it be. In the language of a former generation 
it marks the dividing line between revelation 
and unrevealed religion. It is like that ‘ some- 
thing’ hard to define, yet impossible to deny, 
which separates man from the ape, even tho 
on the physiological side the ape may be the 
ancestor of the man.” 


* THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND BaBY- 
LONIA. The Gifford Lectures on the Ancient Bgyp- 
tian and Babylonian Conception of the Divtne, 
Delivered in Aberdeen. By A. H. Sayce, D.D., 
LL.D. imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50. 
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Such a testimony as this, from so com- 
petent a source, is of great value. The 
chief problem of religious history, for 
which revelation offers its answer, 1s, 
How was it that of all peoples, the in- 
significant, unambitious, inartistic, un- 
learned Jewish people alone were lifted 
out of filthy and beastly polytheism, rose 
to the conception of one great, supreme 
holy, creative God, and then developed 
that conception, with ever increasing 
spirituality and all-embracing altruism, 
which overpassed the limits of house- 
hold and nation, until the supreme hight 
of Christian teaching was reached? Wise 
Egypt and mighty Babylonia, the tu- 
tors and masters of Judea, could not at- 
tain this, and Greece and Rome failed in 
the search for the high philosophy of an 
ideal religion; and the world’s best 
thought, after failing in its chosen homes, 
was compelled, for very life, to accept 
the masterful sway of enslaved Pales- 
tine. This is the lesson which Professor 
Sayce’s survey teaches, but he tells it 
exoterically only in the single paragraph 
quoted above. 

Whether, as Professor Sayce believes, 
the beginnings of Egyptian culture came 
from the side of primitive Babylonia or 
the midland between, it may not be easy 
to decide. It is clear that their religious 
systems ran in quite different channels. 
The Egyptians developed a doctrine of 
the other world, where the soul of the 
dead was weighed in just scales, and the 
righteous soul lived in eternal felicity. 
This doctrine of the future life produced 
a system of ethics of a high character, 
and had a profound effect on the stand- 
ards of life. And yet it was not so much 
the character of the gods as the simple 
belief in a future life of rewards that had 
this effect. Religion and morality are 
easily divorced. Morality has its rise 
less in religion than in the necessities of 
social existence, and the social morality 
exhibited in the civil code of Hammura- 
bi, which is published too late to be em- 
bodied in this volume, is as high as that 
of Egypt. 

The reader will naturally compare this 
work with that of Professor Jastrow on 
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the religion of Babylonia. The latter is 
more encyclopedic, and attempts, with 
good success, to tell us all that is known 
of the ancient gods. Professor Sayce 
attempts no catalogs of gods, but rather 
essays to discover what were the lines 
in which religious thought moved. Each 
book fills its place. 

On some minor points we raise a ques- 
tion. It is not clear to us that the sym- 
bol of the elder Bel, En-lil, “ was the 
flaming sun,” p. 287. It is hardly true, 
as stated, p. 340, that “there are no ani- 
mal gods in Babylonia, no monstrous 
combinations of man and beast such as 
meet us in the theology of Egypt.” Pro- 
fessor Sayce must be aware of the figured 
seated god with a serpent body. A cu- 
rious error appears on p. 393, note, where 
what is really a god’s turban figured on 
a conical stone is called “a ladder,” and 
compared with Jacob’s ladder. We would 
like to see the evidence that “ number- 
less engraved seals” (p. 426) represent 
the myth of the descent of Tammuz into 
Hades. We hold that we do not have, 
in frequent Babylonian intaglios, the 
“representation of a worshiper whom the 
priest is leading by the hand and present- 
ing to the image of a deity” (p. 459), as 
Sayce says, following Lajard and Men- 
ant, but rather the wife of the god lead- 
ing the worshiper. The libations poured 
out to the gods are said (p. 466) to 
“have been doubtless originally of 
‘pure ’ water, to which was subsequently 
added wine, whether made from the palm 
or the vine.” This may be true, but the 
earliest representations show burning 
oil. The winged bulls and cherubim are 
said (p. 118) to have come originally 
from Babylonia. But they are never 
found in the older Babylonian art. They 
appear first in the Hittite and Assyrian 
region after the Egyptian conquest of 
the eighteenth dynasty. We must also 
question a number of identifications of 
Egyptian with Babylonian names of 
gods, as Osiris and Asari, Horus and 
Khar, in the interest of the Babylonian 
origin of Egyptian culture. 

Such queries or corrections as the 
above do not in the least detract from the 
great value of this volume, which has its 
important field, even if it does not at- 
tempt to displace the elaborate work of 
Professor Jastrow. 
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The Story of Athens 


Tus is the biog- 
raphy of Athens* 


Copyright, 1902, by Taz Certurr Co 
5 


from the point of 
view of the artist- 
architect. Occasion- 


ally the color sense 
dominates, as when he 
insists upon the “ city 
of the violet crown,” 
“afterglow” and 
“the age of gold 
and ivory,” and more often the witch- 
ery of perfect form leads him al- 
most to revel in the “ thrilling ” work of 
the designer of the “sentient curves” 
of the Parthenon. But in the end he is 
sure to be found calmly bending over 
the drawing table and, long before the 
halo which he conjures around Ictinus 
and his master-piece begins to fade, tell- 
ing us that 

“the octostyle porches made it possible to 
depart from the usual design for pronaos and 
epinaos—the open vestibule at either end of 
the cella—and instead of the common form 
(distyle in antis) to provide broad open hexa- 
style porticos within the octostyle facades.” 


sh 


HIE 
| 





The net result of this seems to be the 
projection of the great monuments of 
Greek architecture as seen by the modern 
technician upon a literary and artistic 
background, more or less undefined. But 
at times the conditions are reversed, and 
then the narrative concerns itself with 
human interests, and the monuments 
recede into mere stage setting. Of course 
when one attempts a story running from 
the first to the 668th Olympiad much 
omission is necessary, and the author has 
wisely done most of this in the decadence 
period. He rises to his best in describ- 
ing the Periclean age. His chief short- 
coming is in mixing legend with his- 
torical fact, as if both were on a par as 
evidence; an error for which there has 
been little excuse since Dr. Arnold, in 
his History of Rome, showed exactly 
how to discriminate. The wholly base- 
less romance of the crippled youth watch- 
ing from the Acropolis for the Marathon 
runner is out of place in even a quasi- 
historical work. 

Generally speaking, the book is Greek 
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history minus Sparta and the endless 
little internecine wars. It is eminently 
readable and this without previous ac- 
quaintance with Grote, Curtius or Mit- 
ford. It is not “ written up” to photo- 


Copyright, 1902, by THe Century Co, 


Athena of the Acropolis 


graphs. On the contrary, the author’s 
illustrative pen sketches, tho slight, are 
unusually informing. Yet on the whole 
we cannot resist the notion that if it had 
been held back for somewhere near the 
Horatian period the author would have 
realized many possibilities of his theme 
which at present are little more than 
suggested. 
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The Roadmender 


It is one of the disadvantages of our 
“literary deluge ” that the occasional lit- 
tle book, of modest mien yet with the 
genuine flavor of culture in 
its pages, is likely to be 
quite drowned and obliter- 
ated from view by the con- 
tinuous stream of fatuous, 
gaudy-covered, much adver- 
tised volumes which appeal 
only to the noisiest faculties 
of the mind—if that hypal- 
lage may be permitted. All 
this is because a charming 
little book* has stood on our 
shelves unregarded for a 
half year amid the coming 
and going of so many less 
deserving but more pre- 
tentious works which have 
been noticed in these col- 
umns. Only the daintiness 
of its cover, perhaps, saved 
it from ignominious dis- 
charge; or it may be the 
quaintness of the name and 
a feeble recollection of an 
earlier tale by the author 
haunted us with the feeling 
that some day the book 
should be read. 

And now, having read the 
book, we wish to praise it. 
This is no ordinary road- 
mender—tho he sits at the 
wayside breaking stones—as 
may be gathered from the 
first paragraph: 

“T have attained my ideal; I 
am a roadmender, some say 
stonebreaker. Both titles are 
correct, but the one is more 
pregnant than the other. All 
day I sit by the roadside on a 
stretch of grass under a high 
hedge of saplings and a tangle of 
traveler’s joy, woodbine, sweet- 
briar and late roses. Opposite me is a white 
gate, seldom used, if one may judge from the 
trail of honeysuckle growing tranquilly along 
it; I know now that whenever and wherever I 
die my soul will pass out through this white 
gate; and then, thank God, I shall not have 
need to undo that trail.” 


There is manifestly a vein of unobtru- 





* THE ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 
$1.00 net. 


New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 











sive symbolism in the labor of this quaint 
mender of roads who sits at his humble 
task watching while the world passes by. 
He is a philosopher, needless to say, with 
wisdom to respond to all he sees. The 
sound of his hammer on the stones rings 
in his ears like a paraphrase of Wag- 
ner’s Treasure motif, and straightway he 
falls to philosophizing on that musician: 

“What a wonderful work Wagner has done 
for humanity in translating the toil of life into 
the readable script of music! For those who 
seek the tale of other worlds his magic is si- 
lent; but earth-travail under his wand becomes 
instinct with rhythmic song to an accompani- 
ment of the elements, and the blare and crash 
of the bottomless pit itself. The Pilgrim’s 
March is the sad sound of footsore men; the 
San Graal the tremendous yearning of servi- 
tude for richer, deeper bondage. The yellow, 
thirsty flames lick up the willing sacrifice, the 
water wails the secret of the river and the sea; 
the birds and beasts, the shepherd with his 
pipe, the underground life in rocks and cav- 
erns, all cry their message to this nineteenth- 
century toiling, laboring world—and to me as 
I mend my road.” 


We have read much on Wagner, but 
never anything better than that. For it 
is true, tho many.deny it, that Wagner 
is divine to those who are immersed in 
this world’s work and who have never 
distinguished between their nerves and 
their souls; and it is true for the very 
reason so curiously divulged by our road- 
mender. “ Those who seek the tale of 
other worlds” are a little disconcerted 
by this idealizati.7 of earth-travail and 
turn for consolati.a to Mozart. 

But there is more than mere philoso- 
phizing in this reverent tale. The road- 
mender is ill and dreams, and in his 
dream he is lying on his back in an old 
fishing smack: 

“Then Daddy Whiddon spoke. 

“* A follerin’ biirrd,’ he said. 

“I got up, and looked across the blue field 
we were ploughing into white furrows. Far 
away a tiny sail scarred the great solitude, and 
astern came a gull flying slowly close to the 
water’s edge. 

“ Daddy Whiddon waved his pipe toward it. 

“*A follerin’ bird,’ he said, again; and 
— I waited; questions were not grateful to 

1m. 

““There be a carpse there, sure enough, a 
carpse driftin’ and driftin’ on the floor of the 
sea. There be those as can’t rest, poor sawls, 
and her’ll be mun, her’ll be mun, and the 
sperit of her is with the biirrd.’ 
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“The clumsy boom swung across as we 
changed our course, and the water ran from 
us in smooth reaches on either side: the bird 
flew steadily on. 

“* What will the spirit do?’ I said. 

“ The old man looked at me gravely. 

“* Her’ll rest in the Lard’s time, in the 
Lard’s gude time—but now her’ll just be fol- 
lerin’ on with the bird.’ 

“ The gull was flying close to us now, and a 
cold wind swept the sunny sea. I shivered; 
Daddy looked at me curiously. 

“* There be reason enough to be cawld if us 
did but knaw it, but I be mos’ used to ’em, 
poor sawls?’ He shaded his keen old blue eyes, 
and looked away across the water. His face 
kindled. ‘ There be a skule comin’, and by my 


,9 9 


sawl ’tis mackerel they be drivin’. 


There are some books which are best 
criticised by quotation. 


J 


From a Thatched Cottage 


THERE is one English language, but 
who can tell how many English dialects 
there are even in Great Britain? When- 
ever a man of different nationality uses 
the Anglo-Saxon’s vocabulary he gives 
it a pathetic or a grotesque twist. A 
svllable is lost, or a foreign sound is 
added. Not only that, but a mere differ- 
ence of topography and climate may 
make a poetic peat-and-heather imitation 
of it, has indeed added a dewy fragrance 
to it in Scotland and a smile in Ireland. 

But who can explain why it is that an 
Irishman’s brogue only reflects his 
humor, while the Scotchman’s harsher 
sounding idioms cause his wit to fly up 
like sparks struck from the hard anvil 
of experience? And why is it that these 
grim old Highlanders with their clay- 
more phrases command respect and com- 
passion for their sorrows, while an Irish- 
man’s tale of woe has a linguistic deform- 
ity that never quite surpasses our sense 
of the ridiculous? 

These are questions of interest, since 
dialects have become important features 
of current literature. Important, also, 
because it is impossible to produce some 
types in fiction without dialect, any more 
than it is possible to paint a beggar with- 
out his: rags. No one would attempt to 
interpret a Dalesman or a Yoeman, for 
instance, in classical English, yet “ Lorna 
Doone” is one of the best English novels 
ever written. Since the passing of Hall 
Cain’s “ Manxman,” “ Zack” has made 
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some admirable interpretations in sti!l 
another dialect of the fisherfolk along 
the Cornwall shore; and now we have 
this very creditable story,* wherein dia- 
lect is used throughout the homely little 
tragedy. 

The situation is poetic in its simplicity 
and the English peasants who figure in 
it belong almost to a pastoral age of sheep 
and stars, of religious fervor and primi- 
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Horace Greeley 


Tuts book is almost a model of what 
a biography should be.* A sound sense 
of proportion governs the treatment of 
the facts, and there is none of that too 
common obtrusion of a biographer’s per- 
sonality in estimating his subject’s char- 


acter and achievements. It is an engag- 


tive superstitions. With them the mental} |greatness of Greely is made evident, but 


process does not result in anything so 
definite as thought, but 
they pass from one half- 
articulate impression to 
another, which, for this 
very reason, must be ex- 
pressed in a primitive form 
of speechh They are 
obliged to employ a sym- 
bolism of words which il- 
lustrates rather than tells 
their experience. 

Yet these people, with 
their illiterate speech and 
nebulous minds, show a 
greater capacity for ex- 
pressing the noblest and 
meanest emotions than do 
many cultured, critical 
characters who speculate 
in flawless English; be- 
cause with them life con- 
sists not in what they 
know or imagine, but in 
what they actually feel. 
Their joys are biograph- 
ical and give a crowning 
wreath to the very lan- 
guage they use. Grief 
calls forth a sad cadence 
of sorrowful idioms that 
touch the heart like notes in a dirge. 
Higher types of intelligence know how 
to escape their own tears through a 
mental process which reduces sadness to 
a mere passing mood of the intellect. 
sut these people have no such egress. 
Such philosophy of life as they possess 
prepares them to accept gladness and 
pain. Their emotions are dynamic, and 
they speak with a dialectic inspiration. 

The truth is, nothing is more effective 
than the artful use of dialect in fiction, 
and nothing more offensive than the 
artificial use of it. 
~* FrRoM A THATCHED COTTAGE. By Bleanor G. 
eye" New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 





[jee narrative, simple and effective. The 


no less his weaknesses also receive atten- 





Horace Greeley’s birthplace, 


(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 


tion. “His weaknesses throughout his 
editorial career are almost as marked as 
his strength, and a lack of foresight often 
played havoc with his judgment.” Few 
men have shown such a capacity for 
hard work. At the age of five a farm- 
helper, at 15 a typesetter, at 23 an editor, 
at 30 the founder of the Tribune, he 
worked-incessantly, often with the barest 
minimum of sleep. He hardly knew the 
meaning of rest until, on his nomination 
for the Presidency in 1872, he tempora- 
rily gave up control of the Tribune; and 
even then he took but a breathing spell, 


* HORACE GREELEY. By William Alewander Linn. 
{Appleton’s Historic Lives.] New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00 net. 























for at once he engaged in the manifold 
labors of a political campaign. What he 
accomplished was a marvel. Unschooled, 
his voracious appetite for reading made 
him at an early day a person of broad 
and various, if not profound, knowledge ; 
and he came to wield an influence over 
men’s minds unequaled by that of any 
other American writer. Something of 
this influence was lost in Civil War 
times, when, through his deporable lack 
of judgment, he was of‘en led to the 
most preposterous utterances and actions. 

No soldier who escaped into Washington 

over the Long Bridge was more panic- 

stricken at the result of the battle of Bull 

Run than was Greeley in his sanctum in 

New York. His grudging support of 

Lincoln, moreover, joined with frequent 

open and embarrassing criticisms of the 

President, lost him influence. And final- 

ly his disastrous juncture with the Anti- 

Grant Republicans and his acceptance of 

the Presidental nomination shattered, in 

great measure, his hold upon the people. 

But his death made all things even, and 

he is remembered not for his weaknesses, 

but for his life-long championship of hu- 
man rights and of the truth as he con- 
ceived the truth to be. 

& 

Letters to Washington and Accompanylng 
Papers. Published by the Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America. Edited by 
Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Vol. V., $5.00 net. 

With this volume is concluded the pub- 

_ lication of all the remaining letters to 
Washington previous to the opening of 
the War of the Revolution. Had their 
recipient been a less methodical man of 
affairs than he was this collection of 
mostly unimportant business letters 
would hardly have survived the decades 
in which they were severally written, and 
one cannot help wondering whether the 
world would have been greatly the loser 
had many of them remained in natural 
oblivion. Still it is ungracious to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, and in giving 
this collection to the public the Colonial 
Dames have erected a claim on our grati- 
tude. Spelling has never been consid- 
ered as one of Washington’s strong 
points, but compared with that in the let- 
ters gathered into these five volumes, he 
must be considered as a shining ortho- 
graphical light in his generation. 
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The Roll Call of Westminster Abbey. By 
Mrs A. Murray Smith. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $2.50. 

A sublimated guide to the permanent 
inhabitants of England’s Valhalla, in- 
cluding not only those known to famie 
and who, by right, belong there, but 
many others of lesser (or no) note who 
managed at various times to secure rest- 
ing places amid much better company, to 
the constant bewilderment of the tourist 
from across the sea. The sixpenny guide 
books now sold in the Abbey are atro- 
cious, and besides things have been 
moved so that the descriptions frequently 
do not fit. The “ Deanery” guide is a 
sort of coral island of accretions. 
Wherefore the present book, being inter- 
estingly and pleasantly written, can be 
commended as one eminently deserving 
to be taken on a journey to London, since 
it will surely enhance the delights of 
meditation in one of those hard and high 
backed chairs wherein the Abbey invites 
the pilgrim to contemplative rest. 

_ 

Mutual Aid. A Factor of Fvolution. By P. 
Kropotkin New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $2.50 net. 

This latest book of the great Russian 
scientist and anarchist, altho in no sensc 
epochal, breaks new ground. It empha- 
sizes, as we are not aware any previously 
issued volume has done, the importance 
of mutual aid in natural selection, and 
marshals in support of the argument a 
host of new, interesting and convincing 
facts. These are obtained sometimes 
from direct observation, but more gener- 
ally from the writings of others. No one 
can follow them without being impressed 
by the immense scope of the author's 
reading, his accurate observation and his 
extraordinary powers of synthesis and 
analysis. He is equally at home in 
zoology, sociology, the economic history 
of the Middle Ages, or whatever science 
seems to bear upon his contentions. Altho 
Darwin knew the importance of mutual 
aid in evolution, his followers, as is usual 
in such cases, followed the letter rather 
than the spirit of their master’s teachings, 
and made the survival of the fittest noth- 
ing but a bloody struggle, where the 
devil takes the hindmost. Under the 
ultra Darwinists there was little play for 
Giddings’s “ consciousness of kind,” for 


Drummond’s “strife for others,” orany of 
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that self help among men or animals now 
shown in the present volume so clearly 
to exist. To combat this individualistic 
conception of natural selection the present 
book was written. On almost every page 
the author cites facts to prove that there 
is little or no bitter struggle for the means 
of subsistance among animals of the same 
species. The book, however, makes no 
attempt to assign to mutual aid its rela- 
tive importance as a factor in evolution, 
and, of course, until that is done, its sig- 
nificance in evolutionary literature will 
remain unsettled. Indeed so little atten- 
tion is paid to the other factors of evolu- 
tion that Prince Kropotkin might almost 
be rated a partisan in his contentions. 
The chief value of the book then is in 
the new light it sheds on a hitherto gen- 
erally ignored factor in natural selection. 
As such it doubtless will stimulate a large 
amount of future investigation, and pre- 
pare the way for an extensive and 
important literature. 


Js 
Italy and the Italians. By Edward Hutton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 net. 
Spain and Her People. By Jeremiah Zim- 
merman. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co., $2.00 net. 

Either of these books might have been 
written without stirring from a library. 
Mr. Hutton’s “ impressions” abound in 
weird rhapsodies wherein the moon is 
compared to a “ pale lady on horseback,” 
and the new steamboats in Venice -become 
“horrible bacilli in the veins of one dy- 
ing with a dreadful fever.” Wails ove 
“the prisoner of the Vatican,” adulation 
of D’Annunzio, and occasionally a bit of 
good description, sufficiently indicate the 
rest. Mr. Zimmerman’s book is the 
standard mixture of Baedeker and 
“home letters” which the tyro tourist 
always concocts. He seems to have dis- 
covered Torquemada, the Inquisition, the 
inhumanity of bull fights and much an- 
cient Spanish history, all of which, with 
entire naiveté, he finds reprehensible. 
Spain, of all countries, is the one least 
adapted to what might be called parochial 
elucidation. ¥ 


Love With Honor. By Charles Marriott. 


New York: John Lane, $1.50. 


This novel is said to have been written 
before the one that brought its author 
Column,” 


fame—* The namely—and 
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published on the strength of that. Let ts 
hasten to say it has strength enough to 
stand alone and is an unusually readable 
tale. To outline the plot would give no 
hint of the charm of the story; for, in- 
deed, the somewhat sensational plot 
seems irrelevant to the general tranquil 
style of the book; it is one of those con- 
structed from outside, instead of grow- 
ing from within. Yet must we say a 
word in praise of its careful construc- 
tion, where each incident, as it ought, 
forms a strand in the weaving or the un- 
weaving of the complications. The in- 

















CHARLES MARRIOTT 


fluence of Meredith is felt here as in 
“The Column ”—perlhr ps less obviously 
here—and a very good influence it is, 
since, instead of overwhelming the writ- 
er’s originality, it seems rather to give it 
a hand. There are but one or two 
affected or strained phrases to set off 
against the fresh and clever writing of 
the book as a whole. The writer has his 
master’s faculty for conceiving novel and 
individual characters; even his minor 
characters are well differentiated, each 
with a flavor of his own. The book im- 
presses us as being extraordinarily full 
of life—a life so deep that it makes no 
noise—yet the story must seem strangely 
tame to those who savour nothing but 
the strenuous. It has thought, sympathy 
and unusual style. 

















The Turquoise Cup, and The Desert. By 
Arthur Cosslett Smith. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


Dainty as is the setting which its pub- 
lishers have given The Turquoise Cup, 
it is by no means too fine for the ex- 
quisite little gem of a tale itself. Noth- 
ing more delicate or of a finer polish 
and purer form has been fashioned by 
our fiction-makers of late—Mr. Henry 





ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 


Harland’s “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ” 
not excepted—while its twin tale, The 
Desert, tho of absolutely different con- 
tour, is no less beguiling. It would be 
futile to attempt to analyze the charm of 
the two: it lies in their perfect integrity. 


a 


English Poems from Chaucer to Kipling. 
Edited for Use tn Schools. By Thomas 
Marc Parrott & Augustus White Long. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., $1.00. 

Altho this volume is intended for 
school use and is properly fitted with 
notes of an elementary. sort, it is really 
one of the best, in some respects quite 
the best, anthology of English poems we 
can recall to mind. It seems to have 


been the intention of the editors to waive 
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personal taste and opinion so far as pos- 
sible and to bring together what may be 
called the classical examples of poetry. 
The result is something far more im- 
pressive and instructive than the ordi- 
nary compilation of “gems.” Only in 
one case does their judgment seem to 
have failed notably. The two poems un- 
der Cowper’s name are not the most 
characteristic of his genius or the most 
significant historically. He should have 
been represented by one of the Olney 
Hymns, a selection from “The Task,” 
and possibly a humorous poem. There 
is a bad misprint in “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” where the text reads, “ So long 
Thy Power hast blest me.” The arrange- 
ment and general appearance of the book 


are good. p 


Youth. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 


“A great man is great in chains.” 
Writing within the limits of a given /o- 
cale, under the burden of what in weaker 
hands would prove a shackling vernacu- 
lar, Mr. Joseph Conrad is a master of his 


.craft. By what cunning method he man- 


ages to escape the hampering coils of a 
harsh sea-jargon and sailor’s slang, still 
preserving his vivid and vital local color, 
it is impossible to say. But tho his books 
smell of the sea and resound with the 
hum of winds and sails, they interpret 
themselves in perfection to the veriest 
land lubber of us all with not a word of 
the idiom to bless himself with. So, too, 
in his tale of “ Youth,” the thought is 
made accessible even to those unfamiliar 
through long lack of practice with the 
delicious dialect—the Jugendsprache. 
One feels the beating heart of young 
hope, the unquenched enthusiasm of un- 
tried experience in every written line, and 
the magnificent, simple egotism of boy- 
hood in every page. In contradistinction 
to these the old “ Judea London 
. . . Do or Die,” becomes a parable and 
the description of her mighty fight 
against adverse fate, and her final in- 
evitable surrender the subtlest of human 
tragedies. Much has been said of this 
unique narrative and of the genius that 
inspires it, but Mr. Conrad’s art is too 
good to be spoiled by praise and one may 
safely express his unbounded admiration 
of so genuine a power without fear of be- 
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ing justly charged with extravagance. 
“Youth” and two other tales comprise 
the book, but while the “‘ Heart of Dark- 
ness ” and “ The End of the Tether ” are 
noteworthy stories, they just fall short of 
the overtopping notch reached by the 
first of their group. Mr. Conrad does 
not feel for the sea nor for life the rol- 
licking, reckless passion one is used to 
associate with the traditional sailor. The 
profundity of both elements seems to 
have drilled deep into his imagination 
and he approaches them with a grave 
reverence not altogether unmingled with 
stern awe. It is a relief, after the froth 
and foam of our shallower fiction, to 
dive into depths so clear as these, and if 
the taste is sometimes briny, why, the 
tang is certainly stimulating. 


& 


Labberton’s Universal History, 
Earliest Times to the Present. 
ert H. Labberton. New York: 
Burdett & Co., $2.40. 

The revised edition of a useful work 
—upon which the author was engaged at 
the time of his death in 1898, and whick 
the publishers have now completed. For 
the purpose of co-ordinating one’s his- 
torical reading—especially if this be 
desultory—we know of nothing better. 
The maps are helpful and the genealogi- 
cal tables and bibliography ample. 


& 


The Light Behind.JiBy Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
New York: John Lane, $1.50. 

A novel of modern English life, re- 
markable for its dramatic interest and 
for the preservation of moral standards 
upon a philosophical rather than a senti- 
mental basis. The characters lack ani- 
mation, as do nearly all the characters in 
British fiction nowadays. But destiny 
thrusts them into situations where they 
act out dully the noblest principles of 
living—dully, but with a power and fidel- 
ity that are admirable. The heroine, a 


from the 
By Rob- 
Silver, 


person curiously tried, is never really. 


tempted. She maintains a virtue that is 
serene and normal, rather than feverish- 
ly personal. And the fact gives her a 
kind of distinction in fiction, where most 
women are marred by some inner sense 
of weakness. There are other notable 
characters in the story. And, strange to 
say, the unimportant ones are really those 
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lacking in morals and honor. Usually 
our novelists make it out the other way. 
The man or woman who can sin most 
originally and suffer most frightfully 
generally plays the leading part. 


a 


Siena. By Edmund G. Gardner. Illustrated 
by H. M. James. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $3.00. 


It is a real misfortune for Mr. Gard- 
ner that his Story of Siena should ap- 
pear almost simultaneously with Prof. 
Langton Douglas’s “ History of Siena.” 
A good, modern account of the last of 
Italy’s great republics, with an appre- 
ciative criticism of the art which makes 
Siena still an important factor in modern 
culture, was certainly needed. This 
want was adequately, nay charmingly, 
satisfied by Professor Douglas, who has 
not only made of the battles and squab- 
bles of Siena delightful reading, but has 
also added substantially to the literature 
of art. The pity of it is that Mr. Gard- 
ner’s book is full of valuable information 
which might make a desirable guide- 
book for tourists. The two writers ap- 
pear to have used the same documents 
and to be equally trustworthy; but com- 
pare the two descriptions of the battle of 
Montaperti, for example. Each is his- 
tory; one is much more and appeals to 
the imagination and stirs the blood. The 
difference in the manner of relating the 
life of Saint Catherine also compels dis- 
paraging comparisons. For, altho Mr. 
Gardner is a sincere admirer of that 
complex personality and gives more 
space to its discussion than does Pro- 
fessor Douglas, he finally creates a feel- 
ing of repulsion in our minds by dwell- 


-ing unnecessarily on the morbid, hysteri- 


cal side of Catherine’s temperament, 
while Professor Douglas concentrates 
our attention on the strong mind and 
ardent faith which enabled a weak 
woman to alter the policy of Popes and 
statesmen... In The Story of Stena we 
find a complete catalogue of all the avail- 
able works of art in the city, with a 
sound estimation of their merit, but the 
opinions are not original and therefore 
add nothing to modern criticism. These 
comparisons, however, tho forced upon 
us, are ungracious, and we turn with 
pleasure to express our unqualified ad- 
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miration of the good judgment of the 
author in selecting Miss Helen James to 
illustrate his work. For her exquisite 
drawings, with which the book abounds, 
raise it from an ordinary history to a 


work of art. 
& 


Literary Notes 


“Our BENEVOLENT FeupDALIsM,” by W. J. 
Ghent, has reached a third edition. 


....Charles E. Goodspeed, of Boston, pub- 
lishes early in the spring “ The Personality of 
Emerson,” by F. B. Sanborn. 


..Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” 
has been added to the Temple Classics. (The 
Macmillan Company, 50 cents.) 


.. The publishing business of R. H. Russell 
has been acquired by the Harpers, and Mg. 
Russell is to become associated with that 
house. 


..An elaborate history of “ Connecticut as 
a Colony and as a State,” in four volumes, is 
to be published under the editorial care of 
Samuel Hart, D.D., Jonathan Trumbull, For- 
rest Morgan, and Edwin S. Lines, D.D. 


...-.Lhe De Vinne press has reason to be 
proud of the typography of the new “ Eliza- 
bethan Shakspere,” edited by Mark Harvey 
Liddell and published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Of the peculiar manner of editing and an- 
notating the text opinions may differ. 


..We are to have very soon from John 
Lane two volumes of “ New Letters and Me- 
morials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” which are said 
to represent the relations between the philoso- 
pher and his wife in an utterly different spirit 
from that made public by Froude. The let- 
ters are annotated with tender comments by 
Thomas Carlyle. 


....In 1882 Mr. Fisher Unwin published a 
fac-simile reprint of the first edition of George 
Herbert’s “ The Temple,” with an introduc- 
tion by the late Mr. J. H.-Shorthouse. The 
little essay is in point of delicacy of style as 
perfect as anything Mr: Shorthouse wrote. 
So much interest was aroused by Mr. Short- 
house’s essay that by 1893 the volume was in 
its fifth edition. 


....-Early in April Francis P. Harper, New 
York, will publish a new work by Capt. Hiram 
Martin Chittenden, the author of the “ Ameri- 
can Fur Trade of the Far West.” It is called 
“History of Early Steamboat Navigation on 
the Missouri River. Life and Adventures of 


Joseph La Barge, Pioneer Navigator and In- 
dian Trader for Fifty Years Identified with 
the Commerce of the Missouri Valley.” 
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Pebbles 


Down on the dead, now, is there any one 
in Atchison who is taking Lent seriously? 
—Atchison Globe. 


.-The Republican party will not be both- 
ered for platform pledges in 1904. Its old 
pledges are still as good as new.—The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Poor old Grandpa Tompkins, in order to hear, 
Used a long, heavy syringe to doctor his ear. 
In his aural canal I once gave it a poke: 
How he did screech and holler—He can’t see 
a joke. —Yale Record. 
YET THEY WOULD ROAST IT. 


“If the devil should write a book ”— 
And he has excuse enough— 
The critics all would say it was 
The hottest kind of stuff. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

.... ‘I thought your wife’s name was Eliza- 
beth?” “So it is.’ “Then why do you call 
her Peggy?” “Short for Pegasa.” “ What 
has that to do with it?” “‘ Why, Pegasa is 
feminine for Pegasus.” “Well?” ‘“ Well, 
Pegasus is an immortal steed.” “ What of 
that?” “’Sh! Not so loud. She’s in the 
next room. You see, an immortal steed is 
an everlasting nag, and there you are.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

...When THE INDEPENDENT has occasion 
to make editorial deliverance on the negro 
question, its scorn of mere facts is something 
phenomenal. That paper’s policy of printing 
scurrilous statements and innuendoes about 
the South and the Southern people written by 
“a cultured lady” or “a prominent South- 
erner”’—names withheld to save the writers 
from violent treatment!—is simply contempt- 
ible—Nashville Christian Advocate. 

MUSIC AS ADVERTISED. 
“ Come where my love lies dreaming ” 
with illuminated cover. 
“Trust her not “§ 
for fifty cents. 
“T would not live always” 
without accompaniment, 
** See the Conquering Hero Comes” 
with full orchestra. 
“ When the sun shall set no more’ ‘ 
in C. 
“ There was a little fishermaiden ” 
. « « tm three parts. 
“ The Tale of the Swordfish ” 
; with many scales 
“ After the Ball” . 
: for second base 
“Home, Sweet Home” 
in one flat 
“Our Director” os 
. . . published at thirty cents. 
—Harvard Lampoon, 














Monopoly, Lawlessness and 
Usurpation 


THERE is one thing worse than the 
lawlessness which has been so serious 
an element in recent difficulties between 
workingmen and their employers, and 
that is, an inability to see the other side. 
So long as men are open-minded and 
fair-minded we can rest assured that 
they will presently find a way to solve 
their most difficult problems. But when 
they give themselves over to prejudice, 
or stupidly dwell on one aspect of a com- 
plex difficulty, or become so blinded with 
passion that they cannot be fair even 
when they see the truth, they can hardly 
hope for a swift deliverance out of all 
their troubles. 

One who has talked much with men 
and women connected with various cit- 
cles of “ well-to-do people” in the last 
eight months cannot have failed to notice 
a distinct note of bitter hostility toward 
the working classes. It arrests attention 
because it is a new and sudden outbreak 
of a feeling which, for five or six years 
past, has been to a remarkable degree in 
abeyance. It had seemed as if we were 
entering upon a period of benevolence, 
if not, as Mr. Ghent would say, of 
“benevolent feudalism.” Rich men in 
their clubs quite enjoyed hearing them- 
selves talk about the “duty” of doing 
more than used to be considered neces- 
sary for one’s employees, and declaring 
that the ownership of great wealth must 
more and more be regarded as a “ trus- 
teeship,” with a big T. The ladies, in 
their clubs and informal meetings, were 
studying socialism, and outdoing their 
husbands in creating an atmosphere of 
mildly democratic idealism. Much of 
this talk was unadulterated cant, of 
course. Much of such talk always is. 
More of it was a mere falling in with cur- 
rent fads. Some of it was the sincere 
outgiving of true hearts and far-seeing 
minds. But, whatever it was, it was at 
least gracious and tolerant toward the 
vorking classes. 

It is natural that the exasperating 

ings which labor unions have recently 
Bey 
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allowed themselves to be guilty of should 
not only destroy public sympathy, but 
should create a certain feeling of hope- 
lessness among those who have most 
sincerely desired to foster a democratic 
equality. When the building trades hold 
up a great public work until the Presi- 
dent of the United States formally joins 
the union before he has the temerity to 
lay a corner stone, as happened under 
McKinley’s administration, men of sense 
naturally assume that there is something 
wrong with the brains or the morals of 
“organized labor.” The conviction is 
not weakened when a large area of new 
plastering in the city hall of the largest 
municipality in the United States has to 
be torn off before it is fairly dry, and 
replaced, not because the work is unsat- 
isfactory, but because it has been done 
by “scab labor.” And when, in addition 
to idiocies of this kind, organized labor 
tacitly approves, if it does not instigate, 
assault, incendiarism and murder, we can 
hardly expect men and women who be- 
long to the employing classes to preserve 
an entirely kindly attitude of mind to- 
ward workingmen in general. 

Nevertheless, the advice about remov- 
ing beams from one’s own eye before 
bothering about the mote in a brother’s 
eye is as applicable to these class differ- 
ences as to individual disagreements. 
The lawlessness of strikers is deplorable 
and not to be condoned. But that is an 
unworthy and an unintelligent attitude 
of mind which the wealthy and educated 
classes reveal if they lay all the blame of 
it upon the ignorant and the poor. If 
the ignorant and the poor have suffered 
great provocation, if they have been 
treated unjustly, the true cause of vio- 
lence lies less in their own conduct than 
in the actions of omission or of commis- 
sion which must be charged to the ac- 
count of those whose opportunities have 
been great. 

The complicated relations of many fac- 
tors entering into these troubles were 
strikingly set forth in a letter which John 
Brooks Leavitt, a lawyer in this city, sent 
the other day to M. J. Flaherty, Presi- 
dent of the Radical Democracy, in re- 
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sponse to an invitation to take part in a 
discussion of “ the dangerous tendencies 
of judicial usurpation.” The dangerous 
tendencies were supposed to be mani- 
fested especially in such judicial acts as 
the Wabash and Waterbury injunctions. 
Mr. Leavitt regretted that this question 
should be discussed apart from others. 
Said he: 

“TI should be glad to attend-a discussion 
where four great wrongs should be corre- 
lated: monopoly of capitalists, lawlessness of 
strikers, supineness of officers of the law, and 
usurpation by the judiciary. They are con- 
nected in logical sequence, and should be 
looked at together. It is no one of them alone 
which is bringing our institutions into dis- 
repute.” 


No truer word has been said on any of 
these things. We cannot hope to deal 
with any aspect of our industrial difficul- 
ties if the others are neglected. Least of 
all can we deal with lawlessness by deal- 
ing only with the overt law-breakers. 

It is at the top that reform must be- 
gin, and not at the bottom. Much will 
yet be demanded from those to whom 
much has been given. The monopoly of 
capitalists, and the historic tendency of 
courts of justice to give rather more 
favorable consideration to property than 
to human life, will have to be dealt with 
before we can hope to make the working 
masses all that they should be, or to make 
officers of the law faithful public serv- 
ants. In the last analysis it all comes 
back to the issue which we presented 2 
week ago. If we are to have a demo- 
cratic republic of law-abiding, public- 
spirited citizens, maintaining an efficient, 
honest government, we must have less 
privilege and more equality. 


o 
Feudalism or Slavery 


THERE is much weight in the opinion 
that localities should settle their social 
questions for themselves ; yet it is equally 
true that local questions, if settled falsely, 
may affect the whole country in such a 
way that they no longer remain local. 
The Mormon question was apparently a 
matter for Utah to consider for itself; 
yet polygamy so sharply conflicted with 
the monogamous state of society that the 
question became national—and was set- 
tled as such, The North was content 
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that slavery should be a local institu- 
tion, but- when slavery tided over into 
new territories and laid its hand upon 
every Northerner, to compel him to chase 
runaway slaves, the question became na- 
tional—and was settled as such. We 
may say that the negro problem is strict- 
ly Southern to-day, as we have a strictly 
Northern labor problem; yet both of 
thege questions reach over and affect each 
other. It is impossible that a system of 
disorganized labor shall exist at the 
North, or mining conditions remain in 
Pennsylvania such as to lead to strikes 
anywhere and everywhere, without na- 
tionalizing the problem. 

The present prospect is that our South- 
ern friends will take a question which. 
with rational methods, should be kept 
local and truly solved, and by willfu! 
prejudice and lack of common sense will 
thrust it upon the people of the whole 
United States. It would seem to most 
people that the only rational course 
woula be to establish a system whereby 
negro illiteracy and degeneracy should 
be eliminated. We can easily see that 
this would be a long task; all the more 
reason for setting about it promptly and 
in earnest. Certainly nothing could be 
more irrational than to establish social 
and political conditions which, by their 
very nature, will perpetuate the degrada- 
tion of the whole lump. Let us look 
ahead a bit. If nothing be done to lift 
those who can be lifted, and if, on the 
contrary, everything is done to prevent 
any differentiation, the ugly problem 
must not only remain, but must inten- 
sify as the years roll on. It will inten- 
sify not only in retaining a sad mass of 
black ignorance, but another mass of 
white people, controlled by prejudice 
and ready to appeal to brute force. This 
is already seen to be true. No matter 
whether the South can retort, “ You are 
another,” it must not and it cannot be 
concealed that the drift from keeping 
two races in antagonism in social de- 
velopment develops barbarism. 

Perhaps the sorest feature of the case 
will be the utter childishness of public 
sentiment. It would be explicable that 
the poor white, nearly on a level with the 
negro, should feel jealousy, and en- 
deavor to prevent the least recog- 
nition of a black man ; but to-day it seems 
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to be a generally expressed sentiment 
throughout the South that the negro not 
only is beneath the white race, but that 
he must be kept there, and that every- 
body throughout the country shall 
acknowledge it as a fact. The talk in- 
dulged in because President Roosevelt 
invited an intelligent negro to dine with 
him was not only irrational, it was 
supremely silly. The position taken is 
not only that the inferiority of the negro 
shall be insisted on, but that there shall 
be no recognition of those negroes who 
escape the fatality and become intellec- 
tually and morally equipped for citizen- 
ship. Not only shall the negro be 
debarred from any recognition of his 
manhood by the South itself, but in his 
case merit and manhood shall not be 
recognized by others. He must not only 
hold no State office; he must be de- 
barred from Federal office — totally, 
absolutely and forever. The President 
of the United States must sympathize 
with and participate in these prejudices, 
and the whole people must acquiesce. 
The North must aid in suppressing 
every ambition of a black man to rise 
above a menial position. 

At this point the problem ceases to be 
local and Southern; it is nationalized. 
We are forbidden to treat an intelligent, 
decent, educated black man as we would 
treat an intelligent, decent, educated white 
man—or even as well as we would treat 
a brutish, debauched white man. The 
negro must remain menial, altho our 
equal in all those respects which consti- 
tute manhood and intelligent citizenship. 
Bluntly we tell our Southern brothers 
that we will not be parties to any such 
arrangement. It is to renew, in another 
form, the demands made in slavery 
times, that we engage in negro chasing. 
In other words, we find a system of feu- 
dalism about to be fastened upon the na- 
tion, instead of slavery—a social prin- 
ciple but one degree ahead of human 
bondage. In fact, in some respects this 
feudalism is worse than slavery; for the 
latter brought the two races together in 
such a way as to ameliorate the condition 
of the inferior. Feudalism, on the con- 
trary, simply subjects the vast mass of 
the working population and keeps them 
in a perpetual class to which betterment 
is forbidden. Meanwhile the superior 
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race, the dominating lords, accustom 
themselves to manners and to logic that 
unfit them for co-operation in a Federal 
republic. Precisely what is to come of 
this negro problem we do not undertake 
to forecast; but this is one thing we are 
fully assured of, that the negro must be 
given the rights of common humanity, 
the right to better himself, socially and 
economically. The wise men of the 
South, the nobler element, must take 
hold.of this question with determination. 

With the establishment of a great feu- 
dal system and the perpetuation of an 
incubus of ignorance and brute force 
every citizen has something to do. The 
future of America must be given, not to 
backward looking, but to forward look- 
ing; not to the revival of medieval social 
conditions, but to those larger conditions 
signified by the Golden Rule. We do 
not intend to create as a fixed social fac- 
tor a menial class, North or South, or to 
perpetuate a condition of compulsory 
poverty and hate. The negro question 
will have to be settled on this basis. Let 
the Southern people exercise humanity 
and put into practice the common prin- 
ciples of social economy. They must get 
along with the negro; they cannot get on 
with a brutalized and impoverished ne- 
gro. They must open the road of better- 
ment to every man, black or white, who 
will become fitted for advancement and 
repute. -The real problem is always, not 
whether any one is our equal, but 
whether we ourselves are equal to the 
task of enlightened altruism and Chris- 


tian civilization. 
& 


“Church Decadence ” 


MucH more suggestive and intelligent 
than many of the utterances we are 
forced to hear was that of Captain 
Mahan before the Episcopal Church 
Club in this city last week. And yet his 
remarks were based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. 
decadence. The Church in this country 
and throughout the world was never so 
strong and never so active and useful as 
it is to-day. There is no relative falling 
off in the number of church members nor 
actual decrease in the number of clergy- 
men. 

The assigned explanation of this 


There is no Church’ 
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imagined decadence is that generally 
given—namely, the advance of science, 
which, in its study of.immediate causes, 
throws the Great First Cause into the 
background ; and biblical criticism, which 
makes necessary some serious modifica- 
tion of our former ideas as to the nature 
of God’s revelation in the Bible. 

To these newer and corrected views re- 
ligion can, however, easily adjust itself, 
as it must do. How rapidly it is doing so 
any one can see. They do not really affect 
religion, but only theology, which is the 
philosophy of religion. It makes no dif- 
ference to religion whether a statement 
in the Bible is inspired or whether it is 
simply true. Nor does it make any dif- 
ference to religion whether Moses com- 
piled the Pentateuch, or some Hilkiah, 
Zadok or Ezra of a later date. In either 
case one can love God just the same and 
his fellow men. It makes no difference 
to the religion of a twentieth century 
man whether the thunder is God’s voice 
or whether it is caused by the collapse of 
a vacuum in the air. God rules just the 
same and nature’s laws are his work. 
The niceties of disquisition about the in- 
ternal constitution of the Godhead, or the 
interrelation of a dual nature in Jesus 
Christ, are philosophical and not re- 
ligious; and if people now care less and 
fight less about these things it does not 
prove them at all less religious, possibly 
only less litigious. 

Especially interesting is Captain Ma- 
han’s discussion of the first and second 
of the great commands of our Lord. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” and “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He says that we 
err in practically reversing these com- 
mands and putting the second first and 
hardly thinking of the first. He asks: 


“Has not the world within the last thirty 
years learned from the Church that man’s per- 
sonal piety is a matter of small consequence 
alongside of his external benevolent activi- 


‘ties? Has not the Church come to teach, con- 


sciously or unconsciously, that external activi- 
ties, outward benevolence, are not merely the 
fruit—for that they are—of Christian life, but 
the Christian life itself?—that doing these 
things is the all-sufficient living before God?” 


Doubtless our Lord wisely made the 
love of God the first and greatest com- 
mand. Doubtless Jonathan Edwards was 
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right in making religion consist in love 
to being in general and to individual be- 
ings in proportion to their amount of be- 
ing, and so chiefly to God as the Infinite 
Being. But the view which, Captain 
Mahan says, now prevails is exactly that 
of the Prophet Micah: “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” ‘And James says the same thing: 
“ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
our Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” And 
if our Lord put love of God first, yet in 
his great Sermon on the Mount he talked 
chiefly about duties to fellow men; and 
even when he gave the Lord’s Prayer he 
made it a text for forgiving our human 
eneniies. 

And yet it is in the soul’s relation to 
God rather than to man that we are to 
find the springs that raise philanthropy 
out of selfishness. All we are brethren 
because we have one Father. We love 
our neighbor best when we love God 
most. Sacred but chiefly secret must be 
the soul’s intimate fellowship with Him 
in whom we live and move and have our 
being. ae 


Guarding Water and Milk Sup- 
plies 

In the sad experience of Ithaca we 
see the dreadful cost of a failure to pre- 
vent the pollution of a public water sup- 
ply that could easily have been protected. 
With respect to its origin, this epidemic 
of typhoid may be classed with those at 
Plymouth, Pa., (1885), New Haven 
(1901), and Windsor, Vt. In each of 
those three instances the cause of infec- 
tion was the pollution of the public water 
supply by drainage from a _ house 
in which there was one case of typhoid 
fever, and which was situated on the 
bank of a reservoir or of a stream tribu- 
tary to it. Altho a thorough investiga- 
tion has not been made at Ithaca, the 
epidemic there undoubtedly had a similar 
source. The pollution was due, as is now 
supposed, to a case of typhoid in a party 
of laborers who camped by the side of a 
reservoir feeder. Other cases of this 
kind have occurred. Two came under 
the notice of Prof. William T. Sedgwick, 
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the eminent biologist, who was employed 
to protect the water supplies thus ex- 
posed to dangerous contamination. At 
Ithaca, as at the other places named 
above, the reservoirs and - tributaries 
could easily have been patrolled by com- 
petent inspectors at small expense. They 
were protected by nature, and it was only 
necessary to prevent pollution from some 
new and temporary cause. The services 
of one intelligent guard would have 
saved the lives of 114 residents of Ply- 
mouth and preserved the health of 1,100 
more, who were prostrated by wasting 
and dangerous illness. 

For cities that must take water from 
large rivers or lakes which cannot be 
kept clean and wholesome, the available 
and proper safeguard is filtration: By 
such protection Albany has greatly re- 
duced its typhoid death-rate; Philadel- 
phia, having suffered for years from a 
continuous epidemic of this fever, is soon 
to enjoy such defense; and the history 
of water purification at Lawrence is full 
of instruction. Chicago may yet be con- 
strained to use filtration, altho the Lon- 
don Lancet Commission’s report of 
twelve years ago hastened that diversion 
of her sewage westward through a large 
canal which has relieved the adjoining 
lake—her water supply—of a great bur- 
den of pollution. Hamburg, taught by 
her great epidemic of cholera in 1892, 
now uses that method of filtration which 
protected in that year the adjoining town 
of Altona, altho both were taking water 
from the same source, the river Elbe. 

There should also be sanitary inspec- 
tion of milk supplies as a defense against 
typhoid fever. By careful investigation 
the origin of many an epidemic of this 
disease here and in Europe has been 
clearly traced to some case of the fever 
on a dairy farm or in the family of a 
person engaged in the transportation of 
milk from farms to consumers. The 
scientific accuracy and completeness of 
some of these inquiries leave no room for 
doubt as to the soundness of the investi- 
gators’ conclusions. Good examples of 
this are seen in the history of the typhoid 
epidemics in Springfield, Somerville and 
Cambridge, Mass.; Waterbury and 
Stamford, Conn., and Montclair, N. J. 
Nearly fifty years have passed since an 
epidemic of this diseasé was first found 
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to have been due to the agency of milk 
as a carrier of the germs or bacilli. The 
reports now available are not less con- 
clusive than those which point to the 
agency of water supplies. The lesson 
to be learned is that the milk supply 
should be subjected to constant sanitary 
inspection, beginning on the dairy farm 
and continued through the process of 
distribution to consumers. 

Ice and oysters should be included in 
any comprehensive view of this subject. 
Some disease germs perish in ice, others 
survive. The hardy bacillus of typhoid 
endures freezing for a time with much 
equanimity. Ice taken from streams in- 
to which sewers are discharged should be 
avoided or be used only with great care. 
Professor Prudden’s reports, some years 
ago, concerning the ice cut from the 
Hudson below Albany and Troy, when 
Albany had a high typhoid rate, notice- 
ably stimulated the manufacture of ice 
by the artificial freezing of distille.t 
water. In the long list of similar in- 
vestigations there is none more interest- 
ing and conclusive than that of Professor 
Conn concerning the epidemic of typhoid 
at Wesleyan University (Middletown), 
in 1894. It was clearly proved that the 
germs had been carried by oysters which 
had been bedded under water near the 
mouth of a drain connected with a house 
in which there were two cases of typhoid. 

As for the guarding of water supplies, 
the work is simple and inexpensive in 
any place where the conditions are like 
those to be found in Ithaca or Plymouth. 
The people should see that it is done, and 
by competent persons, whether the water 
works are owned by a private corporation 
or by the municipality. Ordinary com- 
mon sense demands it. Probably the 
services of not more than one or two 
men would be required in either of those 
towns. To keep clean the watersheds of 
the more extensive supplies of large cities 
is a more difficult matter. Wherever it 
is impossible to do this, there is safety 
for the consuming public only in the use 
of filtration works. 

For patrolling and guarding, where 
these can be effective, the support of 
good State laws is needed, laws like 
those enacted in Massachusetts since 
1890. Those who guard must have au- 
thority to act. Unless the local govern- 
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ment is controlled by honest and intelli- 
gent men, effective defense against the 
dangers of water pollution or other in- 
sanitary conditions that menace the 
public health can rarely be made. Cor- 
rupt officers have other uses for the 
municipal funds; the ignorant, who are 
sometimes permitted to rule, cannot see 
that such protection is worth any ex- 
penditure of money. The intelligent, 
especially .if they have suffered in an 
epidemic of typhoid, do not need to be 
convinced that money spent for sanitary 
guards is well invested. The faculty 
and trustees of Cornell University, the 
mourning relatives of the twenty-five 
Cornell students who have died in th: 
past two months, and the friends of all 
the others in Ithaca whom foul poison in 
the water has killed or disabled, know 
now that it would have “ paid ” to employ 
guards for patrolling and inspecting the 
water company’s creeks. 


wt 
Liberty of Investigation 


We should regret extremely tobe drawn 
into what might be regarded as a personal 
controversy as to the work of American 
scholars engaged in the Babylonian ex- 
plorations, and our readers are well 
aware that we have given the fullest 
credit to the excellent work of Professor 
Hilprecht in the editing and translating 
of ancient Babylonian texts obtained in 
the expedition to Niffer conducted by 
Dr. Peters. In our review of Professor 
Hilprecht’s “Explorations in Bible 
Lands ” we expressed wonder that Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, of the same University of 
Pennsylvania, and scholars from other 
institutions were not invited to hasten 
with their help the work of publication 
of the texts more lately found. A heav- 
ily marked copy of The Sunday School 
Times has been sent us from it office 
which contains what is meant to be a re- 
ply to our expression of surprise. In it 
the declaration is made that “in the study 
and translation of Old Babylonia Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht stands pre-eminent 
among the scholars of the world,” and it 
continues : 

“A few who are unhappy because they have 
failed to win a position as scholars in this 
sphere, have toiled to comfort themselves with 
asserting that they are kept back from fame 
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by not being permitted to examine for them- 
selves the tablets from Nippur. Some of those 
thus complaining could not decipher the tab- 
lets if their lives, instead of their fame, de- 
pended on it. Others are simply in error when 
they say that any such barrier to fame stands 
in their way. On this point it may be well to 
state the facts. 

“Some years ago Professor Hilprecht in- 

vited the co-operation of all in this country 
who were then known as Assyriologists to as- 
sist in the publication of the rich collection of 
tablets in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Some availed themselves of this opportunity, 
while others gave no heed to this invitation. 
One scholar devoted considerable time to the 
study of the Achzmenians contracts, a goodly 
number of which he published. Another asked 
for the privilege of publishing the large collec- 
tion of beautifully preserved tablets of the first 
dynasty of Babylon (Hammurabi) ; but some 
months later, for reasons not given, he re- 
turned the inscriptions untranslated. The 
same gentleman returned, unpublished, the 
large cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, after he had 
announced its publication to appear. Again, 
the same scholar, assisted by another, intended 
to publish the Hebrew bowls found in the Mu- 
seum. Copies were made for this publica- 
tion, but it has never materialized. 
Over eight hundred of the tablets were cata- 
loged more than four years ago, for the ex- 
press benefit of those specizlists who desire to 
study original matter, but up to the present 
time no one has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity.” 


This is a remarkable statement. There 
must be some reason why American 
scholars copy and publish the inscriptions 
in London and Paris, but not in Phila- 
delphia. The general invitation spoken 
of has not reached the scholars to whom 
it was directed. The scholar who edited 
the Achzmenian texts is Mr. .\. T. Clay, 
Dr. Hilprecht’s pupil and assistant cura- 
tor, and they were edited and corrected 
by Professor Hilprecht himself, who 
says in his Preface that he copied the 
more difficult portions. The scholar 
who is said to have asked the privilege 
of publishing the Hammurabi tablets is 
Professor Jastrow, but it was the Cassite, 
not the Hammurabi, tablets. It was more 
than ten years or more ago, but when 
there arose a disagreement between the 
two colleagues, Professor Jastrow was 
given to understand that Professor Hil- 
precht wished to keep things so entirely 
to himself that Professor Jastrow gave 
up the Assistant Curatorship of the Mu- 
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seum and returned the tablets and the 
Nebuchadnezzar cylinder until he might 
be asked to assist in the work. The two 
scholars who wished to publish the in- 
' scriptions in the Hebrew books are Pro- 
fessor Jastrow and Professor Gottheil, of 
Columbia University. They had copies 
made, but when they found that the work 
must be published under the editorship 
of Professor Hilprecht they quietly 
dropped the matter. We find by inquiry 
that it was not known to Assyrian schol- 
ars generally that any such collection of 
800 tablets had been cataloged for their 
study, and we know that competent 
scholars were never asked to assist in 
their publication. We only plead for a 
most generous kind of invitation, which 
will not be as fruitless as the past has 
been, and especially that we may have 
the first fruits of the later acquisitions. 
All thus far has been, we believe, from 
Dr. Peters’s excavations of a dozen years 
ago. We are jealous for the privileges 
of American scholarship. A generous 
policy will conduce most to the honor of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and, as 


a distinguished American Admiral said 
of a late victory, there is glory enough 
for all. 


Sd 


Will the Canadian Northwest 
Be Americanized ? 


WILL the influx of our citizens into the 
Canadian Northwest Americanize that 
part of the Dominion? The question is 
important in the light of its political com- 
plications. A Canadian Northwest thor- 
oughly Americanized would mean even- 
tually an Americanized Dominion, for in- 
telligent observers agree that the center of 
Canadian population, wealth and politi- 
cal influence will inevitably be in that re- 
gion. Recently published statistics show 
that already the immigration of Ameri- 
can farmers and the investment of Ameri- 
can capital are the two most bestirring 
factors there. 

In 1902 there were 32,880 immigrants 
from the United States, 20,794 from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 30,361 
from Continental Europe. The number 
of American immigrants is believed to be 
considerably greater than indicated by 
official returns, beeause many whose 
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names were not formally registered at 
the towns trekked across the border and 
took up lands. 

Mere numerical superiority, however, 
is not the only noteworthy feature of 
the American emigration. The farmer 
who leaves Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
or Montana for Western Canada admit- 
tedly has more capital and better meth- 
ods of cultivation than his British cousin, 
while the Continental immigrant is prac- 
tically below comparison with either. 
The most tempting inducements that 
could be presented by an energetic immi- 
gration department, with the appeal to 
patriotism thrown in, could not, as we 
have seen, bring the volume of British 
emigration to Manitoba and the Terri- 
tories for last year up to two-thirds of 
that from the United States. Canadian 
officials in England note this with appre- 
hension, and they call upon Britons at 
least to equalize these volumes. 

The farmers in the West and Middle 
West, who can sell their land at from $20 
to $50 an acre, and either buy Canadian 
land at from $3 to $10 an acre or get 
free homesteads by compliance with set- 
tlement terms, will probably constitute 
the predominant mass of Canadian 
Northwest immigrants for years to come. 
Let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that within the next fifteen years more 
than half a million Americans will cross 
the northern border to devote themselves 
mainly to the raising of grain for export. 
Only the settlers on free homesteads will 
be obliged to become British subjects. 
Will the majority follow their example? 
What will be the quality and extent of 
Americanization that is bound to come? 

We think it will be restricted to an 
unprecedented invigoration of Canadian 
racial and business life, altho it will not 
necessarily be followed by a change of 
political allegiance or by any noticeable 
tendency in that direction. The immedi- 
ate and engrossing aim of these settlers 
will be economic. The American activity 
which during the last few years has won 
conspicuous successes at Sault Ste. 
Marie and other points in Ontario; at 
Sydney, Cape Breton, in great coal and 
steel industries; in the development of 
water power and the building of pulp 
mills in various parts of Quebec; in the 
British Columbia and Yukon mining dis- 
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tricts, and in reorganization of the larger 
part of the Canadian railway system by 
men of American birth, will appear in the 
new Northwest in the form of a com- 
pact and vigorous colony of grain grow- 
ers, men bent on wheat production on 
a great scale, expecting wealth from the 
soil and possessed of the best means of 
obtaining it. Now it is a racial law that 
in every region where the Anglo-Saxon 
establishes self-government and thrives 
under it allegiance follows the domicile ; 
and it is hardly to be supposed that the 
American colony in the Northwest, so 
long as its economic and social life pro- 
ceeds on lines of least resistance, will con- 
cern itself with political agitation. In the 
new environment it will find its own lan- 
guage spoken, its former municipal life 
and educational and religious privileges 
practically the same. It would be il- 
logical to expect, for example, that the 
class of considerations which induced 
men like Sir William Van Horne and Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy to become British 
subjects will be without attraction to the 
average prosperous American settler in 
Western Canada. Doubtless he will con- 
tinue to cherish a warm regard for his 
native country and he will infuse a new 
spirit of political independence into the 
life around him, a spirit which can hard- 
ly be manifested by native Canadians so 
long as they retain the status of a de- 
pendency. 

It may be timely for us, however, to 
be reminded that the self-interest of a 
Canadian Northwest Americanized in a 
business sense, in the sense of knowing 
how to extract the greatest possible 
wealth from the soil in the shortest time, 
may play some pranks with the republi- 
can and democratic principles in which 
the American farmer has been bred. 
Suppose, for example, that within ten 
years from now he shall prove to be the 
chief factor in producing in Western 
Canada 250,000,000 bushels of wheat an- 
nually. A well-known Minnesota banker 
recently predicted that the wheat crop 
there would reach that amount, which 
would be nearly double our present wheat 
exported. Suppose, also, that the greater 
part of this enormous production is 
stimulated by a preference, however 
slight, in the British market, a prefer- 
ence established in part by the cardinal 
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necessity of having a food supply within 
the empire in time of war. Is it not rea- 
sonable to believe that, with the British 
market before them as a rich and unfail- 
ing customer, the American-born grain 
growers of Western Canada would de- 
velop into a powerful economic interest 
based on imperial policy, as such offering 
an interesting departure from the com- 
monly accepted notion of their political 
effect upon Canada? Such a result is by 
no means so improbable as some imagine. 
Those who deny this are, nevertheless, 
compelled to acknowledge the great im- 
portance of the new current of American 
emigration to Canada. It is bound to 
bring about noteworthy changes; it has 
the promise of long continuance, and the 
Canadians look upon it with as much 
hope as the Americans do with good- 
natured complacency. 
a 


Extraordinary announcements 
are made by men of the highest 
scientific rank about the behavior of the 
new element radium discovered by M. 
and Mme. Curie. They declare, and Pro- 
fessor Crookes supports them, that it 
emits heat continuously with no loss of 
substance, and that this action is kept up 
indefinitely. This would seem at first 
like a contradiction of the law of the 
conservation of energy and a case of per- 
petual motion. The sun emits heat con- 
tinuously, but its heat has to be supplied 
by contraction or by the drawing in of 
outside matter. The doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy is too strongly sup- 
ported to be overthrown by the as yet 
imperfect investigation of the properties 
of radium. The heat given out must in 
some way be restored from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, or else there must be a 
certain loss of power and substance. 
Professor Crookes says that radium has 
a very high atomic weight and the elec- 
trons within its atoms are exceedingly nu- 
merous and appear to be unstable in their 
revolutions and ar.> constantly flying out. 
It must be remembered that these elec- 
trons are extremely minute, not more 
than a thousandth part the size of the 
atoms of hydrogen, which were until 
lately supposed to be the smallest atoms 
known. It might take a long time for 
any loss in weight to be discovered. At 
present all we know is that radium 
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throws off heat without combustion and 
apparently without material change of 
substance. Here is a great problem for 
our chemists. We have splendid labora- 
tories in this country; now let some of 
them begin to do original work which 
will compare with that of Lord Kelvin, 
Professors Thompson, Lodge and 


Crookes. 
J 


Of all problems affect- 
ing our cities none is 
greater than that of the 
proper housing of the poor in the con- 
gested districts, and of all possible bene- 
tactions none would be of more value 
than the establishment of a system of 
healthy and comfortable tenement houses. 
It is surprising that the example set in 
London by Mr. Peabody and followed 
later by Mr. Guinness has not been fol- 
lowed by our millionaires in this country. 
In the ten years from 1862 to 1873 Mr. 
George Peabody, the American banker 
living in London, established a trust of 
$2,500,000 for the purpose of securing 
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| .. Problem 


sanitary lodgings for the London work- 


ing classes. That sum has increased un- 
der wise management to nearly $7,000,- 
ooo. There has been an equal amount 
expended for land and buildings, and the 
profit this last year was 2.4 per cent. on 
the capital. The trust provides 5,378 
separate dwellings, with 11,918 rooms, 
for a population of 19,033. The birth 
rate in these dwellings was 3.8 pef thou- 
sand above that for all London, and the 
death rate 4.1 below. The average week- 
ly rent per room is about fifty cents. The 
occupants are laborers, porters, char- 
women, needlewomen, car-men, police- 
men, etc. This is the kind of benefaction 
which New York and our other large 
cities sadly need and it ought to appeal 
to other Peabodys. 


The reason given out from 
“a poms the Post Office Department 

‘ at Washington for retiring 
Mr. S. H. Vick from a small North Caro- 
lina postmastership and appointing in his 
place a man of whiter skin is remarkable 
and its publication can hardly be agree- 
able to President Roosevelt, who has 
been as frankly in fayor of unpartisan 
civil service reform as this statement is 
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opposed to it. The statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“ After a careful investigation the depart- 
ment came to the conclusion that Senator 
Pritchard was right in the statement that Vick 
had not supported the Republican ticket, and 
consequently had forfeited his claim to party © 
recognition. Therefore, Mr. Person, who was 
recommended by Senator Pritchard, has been 
nominated.” 

Senator Pritchard has been the leader 
of the “ Lily White Republican Party ”’ 
in North Carolina which took control of 
Republican politics in that State. No re- 
spectable negro could possibly associate 
with a party which practically excluded 
him and his from its conventions. We 
do not see how such abstention unfits a 
competent man to hold office under an 
Administration which very properly ap- 
points many Democrats to office in the 


South. 
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To one who scans the magazines at- 
tentively, sometimes almost despairingly, 
for some glimpse of greatness in pure 
literature no pleasure can be keener than 
the discovery of a new writer who prom- 
ises high achievement. Such a pleasure 
is Open to any one who will read Mr. 
William Garrott Brown’s essay on “ The 
Foe of Compromise ” in the current At- 
lantic Monthly. Not that Mr. Brown is 
precisely a new writer to be discovered. 
Several of his earlier papers in the same 
magazine were good work; his little life 
of Andrew Jackson was admirable in its 
kind, and his recent volume on “ The 
Lower South,” notably in certain pas- 
sages of the Introduction, showed the 
reflection of that inner fire of restrained 
enthusiasm which is the preliminary to 
all good writing. We have, indeed, ob- 
served a constant growth in his power 
of transmuting thought and emotion into 
language; but only in this last essay 
from his pen has that power shown itself 
quite free of the awkwardnesses of in- 
experience. Of the nature of the essay 
there is no need to speak; it should be 
read itself; we wish only to record our 
recognition of a rarely excellent piece of 
literary work. If Mr. Brown is able to 
maintain unflaggingly this noble zeal, we 
are glad to hope that he one day may 
take his place among the few great writ- 
ers this country has produced. 
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A Supreme Court decision, recently 
published, materially affects the status of 
the Indian allottee who is clumsily trying 
to get his footing as a farmer. South 
Dakota craftily legislated that for pur- 
poses of taxation buildings should be 


considered as personal property and | 


thereupon sent her tax collectors upon 
Indian allotments. The Supreme Court 
declares that the express purpose of mak- 
ing Indian allotments untaxable during 
a trust period was to help the allottee 
to establish himself in civilized pursuits. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the taxing of his 
improvements will tend to defeat that 
object, it cannot legally be done. The 
decision covers not only buildings, but 
also fencing, stock, farm implements, etc., 
and will be a boon to Indians in Okla- 
homa and elsewhere as well as in South 
Dakota. The just levy and collection of 
taxes is, of course, part of citizenship. 
But the ignorance of the Indian invites 
injustice, and among all the complica- 
tions of civilization nothing is more in- 
tricate to him or more disheartening than 
the process of taxation by which an au- 
thorized official takes away from him the 
property which the Great Father has 
urged him to accumulate. 


Bd 


We were told when the Federation of 
Catholic Societies was formed that its 
purpose was not political. Let us hear 
Dominicana: 


“Tt is needless to assert that since the in- 
ception of the Federation movement, Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, have been appointed the 
first Catholic members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners; that a Catholic has been ap- 
pointed for the office of Assistant Postmaster- 
General; that a graduate of the Georgetown 
Catholic University has been appointed one 
of the private secretaries of President Roose- 
velt; that several Catholic chaplains have been 
appointed in our army, and that other notable 
personages have deservedly received positions 
of trust. Do not these results, speaking louder 
than words, tell us what united action—what 
a Federation of Catholic societies can accom- 
plish?” 


We venture to say that not one of these 
appointments is due to that Federation. 
They take themselves too seriously, and 
if their purpose is political, too mis- 
chievously. We are not surprised that 








the Archbishops at their late meeting de- 
clined to approve the Federation. 


a 


A Hebrew paper, speaking of the pre- 
eminence of Christian scholars and in- 
stitutions in Oriental studies, asks: 

“Why should the great Oriental scholars 
and explorers all be Gentiles? Why should 
the great Bible authorities to-day be Chris- 
tians instead of Jews? Forsooth 
there is no money in these avocations! Is 
the Jew then to sell his birthright for an en- 
larged income?” 

It is not quite as bad as that, altho the 
Jewish biblical and Oriental scholars are 
fewer than the Christian; but there are 
very many more Christians than Jews 
in the world. In this country the senior 
professor of Oriental languages in Co- 
lumbia University is a Jew, Dr. Richard 
Gottheil, and in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
is the distinguished author of the “ His- 
tory of the Religion of Babylonia.” . 
Drs. Schechter and Mangolliouth are not 
to be passed by, and in France no Orien- 
talists stand higher than Halévy and 
Reinach. But one greatly wonders that 
Jewish wealth takes so little part in the 
exploration of Bible lands. 

os 


One reads with surprise in a short arti- 
cle on “ Theology in the University,” in 
the March number of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly, this statement: 


“The theology taught in our seminaries is 
the theology of a hundred years ago.” 


This statement is not true of most of the 
leading theological seminaries in this 
country. It is not true of Harvard or 
Yale, or Andover, or Boston, or Hart- 
ford, or Union, or Morgan Park, or Chi- 
cago. Has the writer never heard of 
Briggs or McGiffert, of Smyth or Moore, 
of Stevens or Bacon? He should revise 
his other remark of “the meager works 
of scholarship which theology shows in 
this country.” 
Js 

Missouri will have none of the Jim 
Crow car. For the third time its legis- 
lature has defeated such a bill. In New 
Orleans the law has made the negroes 
boycott the cars to such an extent that 
the company is itself trying to have the 
act declared unconstitutional. 
















,The New Refunding Offer 


REFUNDING operations, suspended at 
the end of 1900, were resumed on the 
Ist inst., under the provisions of the Gold 
Standard and Refunding act of that year. 
Secretary Shaw’s announcement was 
that on and after April 1st he would re- 
ceive bonds of the 3 per cent. loan of 
1908-18 and of the. 4 per cent. funded 
loan of 1907, up to the amount of $100,- 
000,000, to be exchanged for the new 2 
per cent. consols of 1930. The old bonds 
are to be taken at prices yielding an in- 
come of 2% per cent., or about 104% for 
the threes and 107 1-16 for the fours. A 
premium of 2 per cent. is to be charged 
on the new twos to be issued. There are 
$97,500,000 of the threes and $233,000,- 
ooo of the fours now outstanding. The 
banks have placed in the Treasury as se- 
curity for circulation or deposits of pub- 
lic money $94,000,000 of the fours and 
$14,500,000 of the threes. 

Secretary Shaw’s purpose is to antici- 
pate the expected stringency of next Fall 
by releasing a quantity of cash and pro- 
moting an increase of bank note circula- 
tion. If $100,000,000 in the old bonds 
should be surrendered, the quantity of 
cash released would not be large, ranging 
between a maximum of $5,000,000 and a 
minimum of about $2,000,000, according 
to the proportionate offerings of threes 
and fours. Some increase in circulation 
will be caused. The exchange affords a 
small profit, and the new bonds are at- 
tractive because the circulation tax on 
them is only one-half of the tax on the 
old ones, and also because they are other- 
wise better adapted for circulation secu- 
rity. But the extent of the exchanges 
under this refunding offer cannot be 
foreseen. 

ss 

THE Swedish Government has de- 
cided to convert the 4,200 miles of rail- 
way which it owns into electric traction 
systems operated by the natural water 
power of the country. 

...-At the election of officers last 
week of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, Clark Williams was 
elected vice-president, Edward T. Per- 
rine treasurer, Calvert Brewer secretary 
and Carl G. Rasmus assistant secretary. 
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The Banking House of Speyer 
& Company 


THE only building in New York de- 
voted entirely to the business of a single 
banking firm is the new building recently 
opened on Pine Street belonging to 
Speyer & Company, one of the oldest, 
most active and prominent banking 
houses in New York. 

The founder of the house of Speyer in 
the United States, Philip Speyer, came 
to New York in 1837 as an importer of 
European merchandise and at the same 
time doing a foreign exchange business. 
He was joined in 1845 by his brother, 
Mr. Gustavus Speyer, when the firm of 
Philip Speyer & Company was formed. 
This firm was largely instrumental in 
opening at the beginning of the Civil 
War a market for United States Govern- 
ment bonds in Europe. Speyer & 
Company succeeded Philip Speyer & 
Company in 1878, and this firm has 
placed with its European clientele 
millions of Central Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad bonds, and has 
created a market in Holland for many 
other American railroad securities, there- 
by materially aiding the development of 
our transportation system. In recent 
years the firm has undertaken numerous 
financial transactions of magnitude; for 
instance, the refunding of the bonded 
debts of the Lake Shore and Rock Island 
Railroad companies, the readjustment of 
the affairs of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, carrying with it the settlement 
of the debt of the company to the United 
States Government ; also the reorganiza- 
tion of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and the readjustment of the 
financial affairs of the Mexican National 
Railroad Company. The European 
houses affiliated with Speyer & Company 
are Mr. Lazard Speyer-Ellissen, Frank- 
fort-on-Main; Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
London, and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos 
Brothers, Amsterdam. 

The senior member of the New York 
firm is Mr. James Speyer, a son of Gus- 
tavus Speyer, with whom are associated 
as resident partners Messrs. Charles H. 
Tweed, late Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Southern Pacific Com- 
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pany; Mr. Ferdinand Hermann and Mr. 
Gordon Macdonald. Mr. James Speyer 
was born in New York in 1861, and after 
receiving his education at Frankfort-on- 
Main, at the age of 22 began his busi- 
ness career in his father’s banking house 
in that city. He then went to Paris and 
London, and in 1885 returned to New 
York, to subsequently become the head 
of the house of Speyer & Company. Mr. 
Speyer is a Director of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, Southern Pa- 
cific Company, Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, Union Trust Company, Cen- 
tral Trust Company, German Savings 
Bank, Girard Trust Company, Philadei- 
phia; Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
North .British & Mercantile Insurance 





The New Building of the Banking House of Speyer & Company, 24-26 Pine Street, New York 





Company, Lackawanna Steel Company, 
United States Realty & Construction 
Company, General Chemical Company, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Provident Loan Society. Mr. Speyer 
takes an intelligent interest in all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of his fellow 
men and devotes a large part of his 
leisure hours to a number of educational 
and philanthropic institutions, among 
which we may mention the Mount Sina 
Hospital, University Settlement Society, 
Isabella Heimath, Charity Organization 
Society; and the Teachers’ College to 
which in the name of his wife and him- 
self last year he presented the Speyer 
School, defraying the entire cost of con- 
struction and equipment. 





INSURANCE 


Fire Insurance and Credit 


Ir is remarkable that insurance as a 
most important element entering into 
questions of mercantile credit should 
have lingered so long unrecognized. 
Credit men have assumed, it would seem, 
that goods sold on time would be paid 
for somehow, and sometime, without 
thinking very much about the possibility 
through a neglect to insure, of their 
debtor’s possible total loss through the 
agency of fire, of ability to pay. A little 
consideration, of course, shows that the 
insurance of retail merchandise stocks 
is a most important matter. It is by no 
means certain, because a merchant at a 
certain time has on hand a stock of goods 
upon which there is little or no indebted- 
ness, that because of that fact he will 
be able to pay at maturity for new in- 
debtedness contracted. If he is unpro- 
tected by insurance in case of fire, his 
ability to pay goes up in the smoke that 
arises from his burning store and its 
contents. 


Many merchants, however, in 
the face of the ever present possibility of 
fire do not give insurance. that considera- 


tion which it ought to have. Too often 
is it true that either no insurance at all is 
carried or the policies in force are trifling 
when compared with the value of the 
goods. The merchandizer who is unin- 
sured is not only unjust to himself, but 
he is also unjust to his creditors whotn 
he virtually asks to assume a two-fold 
risk; first, the ordinary credit risk; and, 
second, the fire risk. As a rule the job- 
ber or the manufacturer is amply covered 
by insurance, and if the customer to 
whom sales are made does not volun- 
tarily insure his purchases against loss 
by fire, something can and ought to be 
done by those to whom he owes money 
toward compelling him to insure. The 
very fact that a merchant neglects to 
make fire insurance provisions is indica- 
tive of business methods that are by no 
means above reproach, and operates 
against that confidence in him that must 
be basic if he is to have good credit. The 
fact that insurance rates are high in cer- 
tain towns and villages is, generally 
speaking, indicative of an extra hazard- 
816 — 


ous local risk, because insurance pre- 
riums are based upon certain fixed 
principles, chief among which are, if 
the risk is small the price is low, but if 
the risk is great the price rises in accord- 
ance. The merchant therefore who finds 
fire insurance rates high in his locality, 
as a rule, needs the protection afforded 
by a first-class policy more than as if the 
rates were low. In rare cases a merchant 
having large capital may find it good 
policy to insure himself, but this course 
for the small merchant is little less than 
suicidal, to say nothing further of its 
injustice to his creditors. If he persists 
in a failure to insure, his credit cannot 
help being injured, if it is not entirely 
withheld by conservative dealers, until 
he has fire policies written to.cover or 
approximately cover his stock. 

The possibility of having the business 
earnings, accumulations and savings of 
a lifetime swept away by fire is now so 
easy to avoid, through recourse to fire 
insurance, that it seems as if no argu- 
ment were needful to interest the mer- 


‘chant in the desirability of carefully con- 


sidering the subject and the speedy 
adoption of a plan of insurance that shall 
provide for constant and adequate fire 
protection accompanied with a vigilance 
that shall preclude the possibility of the 
unobserved lapsing of any of his 
policies. 
Sd 

It is a good plan to divert into life 
insurance the money that might be saved 
as easily as foolishly expended. There 
every bit counts, and at a time when it 
is most needed. 


....Dividends 
nounced: 


New Amsterdam Nat'l Bank, quarterly, 8 per 
cent., payable April rst. 

Atch., Top. & S.F. R’way, Coupons No. 15, 
Gen. Mort. 4’s, payable April rst. 

Amer, Ghicle Co., Preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable April rst. _ 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able April roth. 

Gallatin Nat'l Bank, 6 per cent., payable 
April 6th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R., Pac. Exten- 
sion, Coupons, payable April rst. 

Panama} R.R. Co.,f2 per cent.,~ payable 
April*3d. ; 








and coupons an- 
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HAIR MATTRESS—A Tick Stuffed THE ‘** OSTERMOOR ’’—Built, Not Stuffed 


Every hair mattress is a tick stuffed with animal hair, often Each Ostermoor mattress is built — not stuffed, Hand- 
swarming with disease germs, Our advertising has driven laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, are 
the old-line makers to claim “ sterilized ”’ hair, which is ab- carefully compressed into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent 
surd ; for the only process that would be effective destroys the Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and vermin-proof. 
value of the hair—makes it brittle and lifeless. stermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; never need re- 

The hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be “ made over” newing’; an occasional! sun-bath is all tay. see. The tick 
every three or four years, at a greater expense each time. can be taken off and washed whenever soiled 


The Ostermoor :*Mattress,*15. 


has met with success so great that dozens of would-be rivals have flattered themselves and us b 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate it. Do not be fooled! There is but one Ostermoor! It is not FEL 
if it is notan OSTERMOOR. Our name and guarantee on the end of every genuine mattress. 


Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not. There is no other mattress as good as the ‘ ‘Ostermoor ” and 
we want you to know why—we challenge comparison. Our book ‘‘ The Test of Time,” gives testi- 
monials from such men as Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom _you must believe— 
even if you think WE exaggerate. It illustrates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is 
put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and Church Cushions, etc. 


Sleep On It Thirty Nights Free STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES : 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


LOOK OUT whether you doubt the dealer or not, 
ask to see our name—it is sewn on the end. It is a safe 
thing to do—‘‘mistakes” will happen, you know, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


11744 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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The Perfect 
Food 


Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit is thrice 
cooked and spun into 
fine shreds. Each 
shred contains 
many thousands 
of little pores 
which give great 
surface for the 
digestive fluids to 
act upon. It is 
. = crisp and com- 
ben i wi pels thorough 
mastication 
which insures 


SOLD BY ALL perfect digestion. 
GROCERS Poached or Scrambled Eggs on 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit 

Write today and we will send you FREE ,,Moisten ths Biscuit, slightly with 
our cook book, illustrated in on top. Put in buttered i hot 

colors —“ The Vital Question ” - about ogra minutes. “Remove 

eae : . * wi pancake er to . 

—— gives over 250 recipes. Use a Seis bled or penah “ 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








A New Trust Company 


The Bankers’ Trust Company, which began busi- 
ness in this city on Monday last, has the support 
of many powerful interests and will pursue a policy 
differing from that which is commonly adopted by 
similar financial institutions. While confining 
itself strictly to trust company business, and re- 
ceiving only reserve deposits and inactive accounts, 
it will be governed by the Clearing House rules 
concerning the maintenance of a cash reserve. The 
officers are as follows: President, E. C. Converse, 
President of the Liberty National Bank; Vice- 
President, John F. Thompson; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Thomas W. Lamont; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Daniel E. Pomeroy; Assistant Secretary, 
George H. McCall. More than a dozen banks are 
represented in the Board of Directors, which also 
includes well-known financiers identified with what 
are commonly called the Morgan, First Nationa! 
and Rock Island interests. Banks in other cities 
i 3 marrew 0 are represented by President Eckels, of the Com- 

— Sa oh are meonale, a ey ip tae F me cuales. = 

’ irst Nationa ittsburg) ; President Swinney, o 

It Wont Hurt ; : the First National (Kansas City), and President 
—wont even over tire a : Young, of the First National (Jersey City). Among 
delicate woman to do an , the other members are George W. Perkins (of J. 
ordinary washif she + <j ae P. Morgan & Co.), and Robert Winsor, of Kidder, 
uses PEARLINE in : ot Eeahegy & Se.» Destes. > ~ a ¢ = of 
M4 9 “geen ew York banks are President Baker, of the Man- 
Pearline Ss 3 ed il hattan; President Bayne, of the Seaboard; Vice- 
President Cannon, of the Fourth National; Vice- 
: ‘ E President Wiggin. of the National Park; President 
Dont stick to Centur- Woolverton, of the Gallatin; Vice-President Davi- 
ies old methods. Isnt son, of the First National; President Garth, of the 
it time something was Mechanics; Vice-President Hepburn, of the Chase 
done to make washing a National, and Vice-President Porter, of the Chem- 


I, , 7 is s . . 1: 
Womansw ork 5‘ seal ae Board is one of extraordinary ability 
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READING NOTICES 


THE BAILEY ROAD WAGON. 


Those who have used The Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone 
Road Wagons are loud in their — These wagons have 
successfully met every conceivable test, and are continually 
growing in favor. Two years ago they received 
award at the Buffalo Exposition, and the only medal of the 
highest grade for a finished carriage. Any one who has the 
slightest idea of purchasing a carriage t 8 Spring, wil! find 
full of interest the handsome booklet iss by the manu- 
facturers, S. R. Bailey & Co. of Amesbury, Mass , which will 
be sent to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT, on request, 





REDUGED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meeting 
Natioual Manufacturers’ Association. 


On account of the meeting of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans. April 15 to 17. the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets to New Orleans 
and return, April 11, 12, and 13 going on date of sale, 
and good returning to reach original starting point not later 
than April 19, from all points on its lines, at reduced rates 
By depositing ticket with Joint Agent at New Orleans be- 
tween April 12 and 19, and payment of fee of fifty cents, an 
extension of return limit may be obtained to reach starting 
point not later than April 30.— Adv. 


TOURS TO THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Presby- 
terian General Assembly. 


For the General Assembly of the Presb Church, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 21 to June 2, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will run three —— -conducted tours to 
Los Angeles and the Pacific Coast. ese tours will leave 
New York and Philadelphia May 12 and 13. Tour No.1, cov- 
ering twenty-four days, $134.50 from New York; $132.75 from 
Philadeiphia. Tour No. 2, covering forty-three 8, includ- 
ing Yellowstone Park, $253 from New York and $251.25 from 
Philadelphia. Tour No. 3, covering thirty days, including 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, $159 from New York and $156.75 
from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from other points. 
Arrangements may be made to return independently on 
Tours No. 1 and No. 3. x 

Special Pullman trains will be used, and the services of 
a tourist agent, chaperon, gage-master, and official 
st nographer will be provided on each train. 

For itinerary giving rates and full information apply to 
Tourist Agent, 268 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philade|phia, Pa.—Adv. 


How to properly ventilate a room is told in ‘Care of In- 
valids,”’ issue: _ Medical Department of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This book is sent 
on request to those who address the Home Office of the 
oer go Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Streets, New 

ork City. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 





As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or artificial mineral waters, both 
delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





French Hypnotism 


Dr. Berillon makes Patients leave 

off Coffee Entirely. 

In Paris the clinique of Dr. Berillon, the 
famous French hypnotist of the Rue St. An- 
dre-des-Arts, where hypnotism is employed 
in the cure of various diseases, is one of the 
interesting sights of the modern world of 
Science. 


Some of the cures smack of the miraculous 
and the ordinary observer can comprehend 
nothing of the why and wherefore. 


It is. noticeable that Dr. Berillon instructs 
his patients to ‘‘ leave off coffee entirely ’’— 
a most important step in the cure of any dis- 
ease. Many people are steadily and surely 
forced into disease by coffee. 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE has made the 
way easy for those who would break away 
from coffee. When boiled full fifteen min- 
utes it is delicious, heavy with food value, a 
powerful rebuilding agent. ‘It khocks down 
the ills coffee has set up. If you would be 
well it is worth your thought. 


There is a reason. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


t and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


e Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Cream Freezers, 


Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


_ Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and {32 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4st ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 








SESS PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: 
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Thousands Get Well 


Without Risking a Penny 


They write for my book—and I send it. 
I supply them my help on trial. 
They take it a month at my risk. 


I'll do that for You 


Simply send me this coupon, or write me a-postal, 
stating the book you need. 

Then I will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. You may 
take it a month on trial. If it succeeds, the cost 
is $5 50. If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself. 
And your mere word shall decide it. 

That is the offer which hundreds of thousands 
have accepted, and 39 out of 40 have paid for the 
medicine gladly, because they were cured. 

There is scarcely a neighborhood in America 
without its men and women whom my Restorative 
made well. 

On Jan. 11, 1903, I published in all the Chicago 
papers the names and addresses of one thousand 
people in that city alone, whom my Restorative 
had cured in just the past six months. 

Do you believe that any other remedy ever 
cured one thousand chronic cases in one city in 
one-half year ? 

Won’t you test the remedy which did that, when 
I promise to pay the whole cost if it fails? 


This is How I do it: 


I have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen inside nerves. I have learned how io 
bring back the only power that operates the vital 
organs. 

I don’t doctor the weak organ itself. I might 
as well doctor a weak engine to make it strong. I 
give the organ more power—more nerve power. I 
give it the strength to do its duty. 

My Restorative does that always, and there is 
nothing more that medicine cando. Unless there is 
a cause like cancer my Restorative will cure. And 
conditions that it can’t cure are beyond the reach 
of medicine. 

When you are cured you will keep my Restora- 
tive in the house for little troubles, and to prevent 
these serious troubles hereafter. 


Cut Out This Coupon 


For we all resolve to send for something, but forget. 
Mark the book desired and mail this with your 
name and address to 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226, Racine, Wis. 

Book 1 on Dyspepsia. Book 4 for Women. 

Book 2 on the Heart. Book 5 for Men. 

Book 3 on the Kidneys. | Book 6 on Kheumatism. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 

two bottles. At ali druggists. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. - 
Write to nearest office. 


a 





Mapes Girass and Grain Spring Top-Dressing 


For Top-Dressing in Spring, all kinds of Grass Lands, Pastures, Mowing Lands, Lawns, 
etc. Use one to three bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. On poor land use three bags per 
acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc., apparently worn out, have been brought up into good condition by a 
single application. Quality of grasses greatly improved. 


Restore Your Meadows and Grass Lands by simply Top-Dressing 


It is lasting in effects equally with the best stable manure, but at the same time it is quicker and 
more effective on the crop to which it is applied, Its introduction some years since marked a new era 
for restoring grass,lands without plowing, among the farmers of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


THE MAPES CORN MANURE}; 


This is a complete manure for corn, and requires the use of no other fertilizer. It contains all the in- 
gredients required to secure the full development of the crop, both in abundance of stalk of improved feed- 
ing quality, so important in ENSILAGE, and also in yield of well-filled deep-kerneled ears, 


To Grow Paying Crops of Corn and Bring Up Poor Land 


This manure is adapted for BROADCAST use for growing Corn. Many light, sandy lands, “ poor as 
poverty,” like the Hartford “ Plains,” have by broadcasting three to four bags per acre of this manure, been 
brought up into good condition for grass or for any crop, and made to pay from the start. 


Read “‘ TWENTY YEARS AFTER ”’ for practical resulis at Newington, 
Conn., on seven acres of the “ poorest piece of land,” with the MAPES CORN 
MANURE (two tons on the seven acres broadcast harrowed in), two years in suc- 
cession; then Potatoes (three tons of the Mapes Potato Manure),two years; then 
Oats (54 bushels per acre); then heavy mowing of hay. This Jand at first was so 
poor that nothing but pigeon grass and dewberry vines grew on it. 


Lands otherwise practically worthless, made to produce, by annual applications, paying crops of corn 
from the start after liberal figuring for labor, interest and taxes, and brought up equal to the good lands 
This cannot be done by using ‘‘a little in the hill,” like a superphosphate, “ to start the crop with.” 





THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO, 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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CLERGYMEN, ORATORS 
AND SINGERS USE 
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STRENGTHENS THROAT MUSCLES. 
MAKES THE VOICE CLEAR--~ 
LEN/FECT CoO., ESSEX, Conn. 


SENT FOR 75 CENTS. 





it is always well to re- \'y 
member thatSimpson’s | 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 


all their original bright- . Imparts a delicious flavor that delights the epicure. It 
gives a keen appetite and stimulates the digestion. 


ness, no matter how ee! Snce “used, ge 
often they are washed. an =a 

J hen. For Soups, Sauces, Salad Dress- 
Ask your dealer for MclIlienny's 


Th : TABASCO SAUGE the original and best 

A § . the original an at. 
© Name S PEE } interesting booklet, with new and unique 
egge . recipes, ress 
William Simpson & Sons IN McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia. La. 
On the Ticket ; 


is a guarantee of the high- ‘VY Sore EYES Dr SAACT HoMPSON'S EYE WATER 


est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether FINANCIAL 








in calico or fine prints. ' 31 YE ARS OUR CUSTOMERS 





When Buying Always Ask: fox HAVE TESTED 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Ethel Consolidated Mines 


Paying Dividends of One Per Cent Per Month. 






































Mill with 80 tons daily capacity now running. 

Treasury Stock for sale to increase mill to 650 tons daily capacity, and build a smelter. 
Now driving a 4 mile tunnel, opening up largest bodies of st»ping ore in the 
world, Mine now thoroughly equipped with all other machinery, such as electric light plant, 
air compressors, machinery, drills, etc. Entire plant run by fine developed water 
p wer. Reports of three experts, illustrated book, maps, and full information given. 


Address, 
GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Incerperated 1853. 


United States Trust Gompany of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


OOS: eb rane. 4 8 $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, Pinca ae $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres.. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BaYarRD CUTTING, Gustav H.ScHWwaB, a S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM, ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, - LEWIS Cass Lepyarb, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.Macy,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANB, OHN J. PHELPS, 











$2,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 


Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable In Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1903 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 








A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from taxation 
except for State purposes, No “all or none” bids received 
thus giving Investors the same advantages as dealers. Bonds 
are awarded to bidders offering the highes. premium. 


A bid of 108.75 yields 3.15 per cent. income 
A bid of 107.44 yields 3.20 per cent. income 
A bid of 106.14 yields 3.25 per cent. income 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. TWO PDR 
CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be in cash or certi- 
fied check on State or National bank of New York City. This deposit will, if 
requested, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information 
see “City Record,” published at 2 City Hall. New York. 


Vensult amy Bank or Trust Vompany, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
. 780 Broadway, New York 
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1875- -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
- MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th 
Loans upon Real Estate... . _— 


Bills of Exchange, 





Investment | commerce 
Travelers’ Credits, 


International Cheques, 


Securities, 


Collections, 





Certificates of Deposits. 





BROWN BROTHERS & GO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulied Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








ERTIFICATES of The Audit Company 

of New York covering accounting and 

physica] examinations of properties are ac- 

cepted by financial houses in the United States 

and abroad end are often made the basis of 

underwriting agreements involving large sums 
of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon cc .flicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
Viding a fair basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of specia) 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 
income—to certity whether such provi 
sions are being carried out. 


THe Aupit ComPANy oF New York 
QUEEN BUILDING. N Y. Lire Buiipie, 

Cedar and William &ts., Lasaile and Monroe Sts., 
New York City Chicago 

Arcapbe BLpo., 151b and Marker Sts., Philade!phia, Pa. 

















MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


Tihs te yon 


management of your P 
receive money in sums 0: or over to loan 


ortaang nneapolis af. 
Cash Value, netitng the tnvester 6 Per a to 
spondence solicited. Retercnces turnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our ding. 


THOMPSON BROTHER 8, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIVIDENDS 


TSE GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
GITY OF NEW YORK. 
THE 141ST CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


New York, March 25th, 1908. 
The directors of this Bank have this day deciared a dividend of 
SIX PER CENT. free of tax. payabie on and after April 6th prox- 
imo. The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 


GEORGE KE. LEWIS, Cashier. 


TRE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK. 
BROADWAY AND 89TH STREET, 
New York, March 2th, 1903. 
A quarterly dividend of EIGHT PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Bank has been declared payable April 1st, 1908. The 
transfer books witl be closed until that date. 
G. J. BAUMANN, Cashier. 


TRUST COMPANY OF AMERIGA 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 
149 Broadway, New York, March 17th, 1905. 

The Board of Directors of The Trust Com ny of America have 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of TWO (24) PER CENT. 
upon the Capital Stock of the Gomeery, payable April ist, 19¢3. 

ransfer books will be closed at 3 P.M. March 24th, 1908, and re- 

open 10 A. M. April 1, 1908. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. — 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST.LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 

Coupons due April Ist, 1908, from Pacific Extension Bonds 
of this company will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
New York City. 











THE 





F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


PANAMA RAIL ROAD GOMPANY. 
116TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, March 26th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Panama Rail Rvéd Company has 
declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) on the Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable on April 3rd, 1903, to stockholders of re- 
cord. The Transfer Books will be closed April lst and reopened 


April 7th. 
SYLVESTER DEMING, Treasurer. 
AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Boston, March 18th, 1903. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS ($1.50) per 
share will be paid on Wednesday, April 15th, 1903, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, March 
21st, 1903. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 23d to April 
4th, 1908, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, — 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 

New York, March 11th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 1°8. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of April next to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the stock 
books will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of March 
20th inst., and he reopened on the morning of Apr‘l Ist next. 


‘ M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
BINDERS 


to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fultor Street, New York. 
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AMERIGAN GHIGLE COMPANY. 

March 25th 1908.7 a 
uarterly Dividend of ONE AND ONE- HALF PER 
‘ENT. on the ferred Stock, payable ka ist, to all Preferred 
stockholders of record at 12 noon, March 27th, and a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock, payable April 10th to all 
Common Stockholders of record at 12 noon, Satu , April 4th, 
‘ave this day been declared. Transfer books for Preferred Stock 
lose on Friday, March 27th, at 12 noon, reopening April 2d next at 
.M. Transfer books for Common Stock close at 12 noon, Sat- 

+3. April 4th, reopening on Saturday, A ipril Lith Lith, at 10 A. M. 

WLEY, Treas. 


The regular 





INSURANCE  _. i 
1851 THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. WALL, President. 


ITENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - 7 - - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - 7 - 7 2,606,025.25 
Masrachusetis Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Blig., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1903. 
iaph kn cahien sikh ..-.$21,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES... . 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard, $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS.. 








1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies. issued, 

CASH bc peep Sve | upon all policies. 

Every policy has en d thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance vaiues to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 

chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and yalues for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Uffice, 


Assets, Jan. 
Liabilities, - - 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
EB. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 
The Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, See 





Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In {ts Industrial Branch, {t issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, Semi- Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at Age- 
80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500; from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death 
by accident. 

The Record Tells. 


$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 


The Century's Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 





varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- 
LirE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YorRK and investigate its plans. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-tbhird 
Anuual Statement. 


POLITAN 





Cash Capltal........cccccccccescsccccccsccsesevers.cossecss 


$500,000.09 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims eve er ey 
Surplus over all Liabilities 179,851.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1908...$2.534, 984. 64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
*“ LONDON 
*““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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—43D YEAR— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





GEORGE E. IDE, 


President 





Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 


$14,432,216. 
12,025,748. 


Contingent Fund ......0c000. cease ‘ 
Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


100,000. 
1,323 1497. 











The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 











German America 


Insurance Company 
New Gork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 
31st Annual Statement, January rst, 1903. 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, 4,623,295.88 
Net Surplus, - - 4,695,880.88 


TOTAL ASSETS, $10,319, 176.76 











Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE— 


FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


1817 


JANUARY I, 1903. 
ASSETS, - * 7 $6,164,163.39 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 


Reported and pcaoncaguncnten a not dee: 


due o eesse 
All other Liabilities © 
Reserves 
Net Surplus ‘bevond ‘Capital “Reserve and 


all Liabilities 688,°69.77 


$6,164,163.39 
— OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C, IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Vresident. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice- President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - «= #£4Vice-President 
Fr. B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - “ - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - . - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 





FIRE INSURANCE 


National, of Hartford. 


CON NECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all ome $}. 0 
Ke-Insurance Reserv. «SB1,1€ 
23, 46 
2 Oe. 
3 


























"Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908.. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Aast. Seeretary 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 19 BROADWAY. 


wWevvvevvvveveveweuee 





NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


CashinBanks - - eer a: Seer $ 427,046 49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies o, Sle tage 545,527 84 
Real Estate - - =. - = = = 4,593,892 06 
United States Bonds -~ - $1,600,000 00 2,040,000 00 
State and City Bonds -~ - 2,729,000 00 2,869,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds - -~ - 1,299,000 00 1,375,430 00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 300,000 00 519,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - - 4,065,000 00 6,174,550 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - ~ - 155,000 00 456,250 00 
. Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate ee eae 112,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - ° 985,872 94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 - : 9,315 79 
$17,108,635 12 











LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital . . » ° . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : 5,986,873 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - - . ° . 757,114 48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 853,608 95 
Reserve for Taxes 75,000 00 
Net Surplus : - 6,436,038 69 

$17,308,635 12 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,436,038 69 











DIRECTORS. 
Levi P. MorToN, GrorGe H. HaetTrorp, James B, VAN WOERT, 
CoRNELIUs N. BLIss, Henry F. Noyes, JOHN CLAFLIN 
JOuN H. WASHBURN, Lucien C, WARNER, WILuiaM F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEX, Corp MEYE 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, DvuMONT CLARKE, Levi C, Wark. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Yice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
SrICTIATS 1h. CHERRY. \ Secretaries. | HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


New York, January 13, 1903. 
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An Education 
Without Strain 


upon the family purse. There 
is a way for the father of the 
family to prepare for the edu- 
cation of the children, and at 
the same time protect the 
family in the event of his death. 


Our books, “ Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-YearGold Bonds,” and 
“A Banker’s Will,” sent on 
request, contain information 
chat may be helpful and will 

Gcertainly be interesting to any 
;parent. 
ce Seepeer ae 


¥irst—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
Firsi—In Age. 


Tue Mutua. Lire INsuRANCE 
Company or New York, 


RICHARD A, McCurpy, President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 


es 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities , .  20,425,522.07 


Surplus . .  $2,750,918,12 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





RiliilioGe 


OF NEW, YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
"and Investment 


"..sampleypolicies andgrates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 





STATE OF NEw YorK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Atsany, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the }iutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company of the City of New York, 
has complied with all the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business 0: 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 

scribed my name, and caused my Official 

~ Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
{ LS. } of Albany, on the day and year first above 

—_ written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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ITAB 


HENRY B.HYDE 


Fae S\N 
fe 


J.WALEXANDER \ avo = J.H.AHYDE 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
‘ 


ABOUTS I 





aweek paid on 
an Endowment in the Equitable 
will give $1000 — with profits- 
to you at the end of 20 years 
-if you live. 
If you die your family receives 
$1,000 at once. Issued in amounts from 


$1000 to $200,000. 


Vacancies in every Stale for men of eneny and character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2" Vice President 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS, OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual-Inourance. Company, 


New York, January 20th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, svt tha following statement of te afaire on th Bit of December, 1902 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janary, oe eves Jace o¢ eeccess 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
Total Marine Premiums 

Premiums marked off-from ist January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902 
Interest received during the YORE.» 000 se kereseerecnereenesescoscesenseenenine ecoqnbecceaccccasne deccoved 
Rent BORO TAKOS. .cesceesscdoccedotanesodecedseasccese: . 7 


Losses paid during the r which were estimated in 1001 and previous yest... 
Pomp a A te Ba ONG paid 10 1908... isrceccecesveccccssccccccecsccncccnesecsacccucceccesesess 




















Returns of Premiums and eS Pid nagoececemegosedane deeccvcisoee osteue eases cece.» $477,85018 


The Com has the follo Assets, 

United 8 tes and State of By oy took ; ob Bank and other Securities..........0++ 9° cebbncsbnccsccccqscdsepences cbedwoseca 
Loans secured by Collat ts in Banks and Trust ee... 

Keal Estate, cornet Wallan 

Advanced on account of Re 


Premium Notes anG: BINS Resshvallle. .... :....0-cabbeseduss o+cesgegh occ desde rvidaccasqsepacbocsegce sips évesseccceuess 
pean Bankers to pay losses under policies ents pangs oes countries 


———— 
ix per cent. interest 0 on the Fpevetes certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


8 
on and peter Tesedey, te e third of 7 
The outstand: certificates 0 if the tytn of 1897 will be redeemed and pois tothe holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
after Tuesday, nd sure of of, February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
yment, and cancell 
vidend of Fors r ef ent. is declared’on the net earned miums J the Com: for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
tor which certificates will te lesued on and after Tuesday, the fifth ole next 4 _ 


GUBTAY BEACH. JAMES G. DE yorsgt. ’ t IC A. PARSONS, 





LEIYMAN 
I MENT A gaiscom, 
DEON P. puONe ey 

H H. CH “ HN D. “aE Wert TA 
GE C. CLARK, WIS CASS LEDYARD, WILLIAM 6G Seas. 


A 4, TO Paes ei ‘Vice-President. OnE p. SOHNSON, 34. Vice-President. 


Shas and Casualty Co. 


OFr NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 











EF IDELITY BONDS . . . THIS Company has been engaged inthe several MINOR MISCELLA- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 
rf and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
| PERSONAL ACCIDENT . InSUkANCE BUSINESS.IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
| HEALTH, Re ta Se from premiums is about FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol- 
lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FIVE MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER . : including an unearned premium reserve of TWO MILLION 
PLATE GLASS. . . , -FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
BURG! ARY against contingent claims of NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
» ‘+ * * * Jt has paid MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
FLY WHEEL .. , , holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
BONDED LIST not only INSURANCE ifidemnity, but prompt and effective 1N- 
IR * + * + SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 























ALFRED fl. HOYT,  W. G. 
A. B. HULL, J. G. TeCULLOUGH, HENRY E. DERE. Oak. SN JOHN L. Peary AVEN 
GEO. F. SEW ARD, President. F. SEWARD. deo. o. G. WILLIAMS, 

. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. Ingutries ad. o thi. ll receive 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Ist Asst-Secretary. J A. ee 
PRANK.B. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 

EDW.C. LUNT, 3d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALLZCONSIDERABLE;, TOWNS, 


WN. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, Wi. J. MATHESON W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
| DIRECTORS : {Rit 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protects that capital and renders that value 
permanent and certain. 
Policies All Ages, 1 to 70. Both Sexes. Amounts, $100,000 to $15. 
Write for Information. Dept. 110, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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All rights secured. 
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